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Preface. 

A STUDY of Indian educational problems written ten 
years ago, which begins with a reference to the 
’ Universities Act of 1904 as a recent event, is not 
such a cooking up of stale viands in 1916 a mere insult 
to the intelligence? This is a natural criticism of the 
papers here reprinted, which author and publisher must 
be prepared to face. Yet ten years, 1906 to 19x6, is 
not really a long time in the history of an educational 
experiment on a gTeat scale ; while, on the other hand; 
it is long enough for judgment of results. University 
reform in India, the reform initiated by Lord Curxon 
in 1901 and brought to a culminating point in- the 
Universities Act of 1904, has been on its trial’ since 
1906, when the new regulations were finally shaped 
and came into force. There were many controversies 
in rga< 5 , and there are many controversies now. ' Most 
of them are likely to remain permanently with us. But 
as regards the University of Calcutta a decisive answer 
on the main question — “Has reform been effective ?” 
seems to be given by facts which are not matters of 
disputation. During the course of last year two com- 
mittees were appointed by Calcutta University, one a 
Committee of five appointed by the Senate to seek 
explanation of a rise, which some regard as portentous, 
in the percentage of passes, at the Matriculation and B. A’, 
examinations the other a Committee of sixteen, appointed 
by the Faculties of Arts and Science, with a scope in- 
definitely wider. The Committee of sixteen have under- 
taken two distinct, if allied, enquiries each of a range 
which tends to the unlimited. One is a survey of im- 
provements; of improvements actually tnade since 1906 
in affiliated colleges; (some fifty), and in schools recognized - 
for matriculation (some eight hundred), and a recommen- 
dation of further improvements possible. The other.- 
is a scrutiny of courses of study, and of methods and 
standards for Calcutta examinations ; in fact; a field of 
enquiry nearly co-extensive with the reforms proposed in 
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1906. The smaller , Committee has met several times, 
and its report may, perhaps, be expected before long. 
The larger Committee met once before the close of 1915 
and has not met again. But the very appointment of 
this latter Committee is plain evidence that all is not 
well with “ university reform ’’ in Bengal. A fact even 
more eloquent is that the mover of the resolution for 
the appointment of this Committee was the Hon’ble 
Justice Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, for eight years, 1906 
to 1914, Vice-Chancellor of the reformed University, and 
one of the Select Committee which in 1906 at Simla 
gave final shape to the new Calcutta regulations. 

We seem in a sense to be back at the point where we 
were before the new regulations were framed. “ In a 
sense” only, because times never stand still and history 
never repeats itself, and since 1906 we have had an orgy of 
schemes for Universities of new type, "teaching and 
resident” universities — Dacca, Patna, Nagpore, Burma — 
and the separatist universities, Moslem and Hindu. We 
are, at all events, back at the beginning in the sense that 
university reform, as understood in 1 906, is to some extent 
discredited and many of the questions, of which the new 
regulations were to be the settlement, are once more 
open. This is my apology for reprinting these papers. 
Whether it is any justification is a harder matter. In 
1906 my point was that an effort of concentrated and 
coherent thought is necessary’ before we can grapple 
usefully with the problems of Indian education. These 
problems require, first, a serious effort of thought to arrive 
at principles ; they require, secondly, a fearlessly logical 
working out of practical deductions from these principles ; 
and, thirdly, they require courage to act on the conclusions 
reached. This was necessary in 1906, and it is necessary 
now in 1916. Possible failure has been due most of all to 
the omission of the original effort of thought. At all events, 
it is because the chapters following represent a genuine 
effort . to think out the problems in an orderly way, 
and because the main problems after ten years of univer- 
sity reform in action are so little altered, that I venture 
on this fresh publication. We still need a firm grasp of 
the ultimate guiding aim (Chapter II) • we still need a 
more vital realization of the importance of the school 
(Chapter IV) ; we still- need the distinction of scientific and 
unscientific teaching as deeper than the distinction of 



Science subjects and Arts subjects (Chapter VII ) ; we need 
more than ever to guard against the perverse use of 
examinations (Chapter IX). Perhaps, more than all, we 
need to apprehend the true purpose and value of the 
college and its organization (Chapter X). 

The writer has been censured in the Senate of Calcutta 
University and elsewhere, for maintaining that educational 
problems, and even, with due safeguards, Indian educa- 
tional problems must be settled on scientific principles. 
The writer is impenitent. In that belief these papers were 
written ten years ago. He still believes that there are 
“ principles,” and the efforts of the last ten years in Bengal 
have been frustrated largely for want of the application of 
clear and consistent thought to principles. In these beliefs 
the determination to re-publisb these papers was taken. 
Whether it was a foolish determination, or a wise, must 
depend on the judgment of those who read. 

H. R. JAMES. 

S. S. Manora. 

The sgth April 1916. 
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Problems of Higher Education 
in India. 

THE PROBLEM IN GENERAL. 

T HE Universities Bill, if it effects nothing else for us, 
has done us this great service, that it compels us to 
recognize the unity of the problem of the univer-, 
sities. The differences, no doubt, also need to be taken 
into account and in the readjustment which is about to 
take place ample scope is left for the due consideration 
of these differences, since the details of reorganization 
are to be the work of the new Senates. But, while it is 
true that, when we take account of the history and 
circumstances of the five Indian universities, the differences 
are great, it is none the less true that the educational 
aim is one, and that the general principles which should 
guide our efforts after better education in the various 
divisions of British India are the same. 

The Government Resolution of 12th March of last 
year goes further. It correlates the more special problems 
of the universities with the educational movement as a 
whole. We are reminded that the education to be given 
by the universities is not an isolated enterprise, but the 
culminating stage of a great system of imperial education, 
which, if it is very far from being realized as yet in its 
entirety, has been laid down in broad outlines, and is 
in process of realization from day to day and from year 
to year. The value of this point of view is the grandeur 
of the conceptions which must be framed in adopting 
it, by reason of the very immensity of the factors and 
forces with which we are dealing. It may be difficult to rise 
to the requisite height of conception. At times the sheer 
immensity of the task we have to confront may be 
depressing. But, on the whole, it is good for the teacher 
to make the effort to rise above the details of the daily 
work in which he is immersed, and look forth over the 
wide prospect of the Indian educational field spread 
out as a great whole. The effort itself is tonic. It is a 
stupendously vast undertaking, upon which, whether 
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includes the grounds surrounding the college and the 
approaches thereto ; the lecture-rooms, libraries, labora- 
tories and their appointments, the dress and bearing of 
all servants employed there, and of the students them- 
selves, and also of the staff ; may we say that there must 
be nothing mean or unsightly in respect of any of these ? 
And rnay we lay down as the reason for this demand 
that, if our education is to have value for Indian students, 
.it must, as a matter of first necessity, inculcate decency, 
seemliness, and good order in all respects from the least 
-to the greatest? Or is this also a fad— a fancy of the 
^ irresponsible idealist ? 


What also of the college staff? What is the proper 
relation between principal and professors ? Discipline, of 
-course, we must have. Shall we think of our college 
organization on quasi-military lines, or compare our 
.principal to the captain of a ship, who merely gives orders 
which are obeyed? Or, may we temper our college rule 
with some measure of sweet reasonableness ? May we 
-expect our principal and his stafT to consult together for the 
common good, and to co-operate in some more effective 
manner than the mere giving and carrying out of orders? 
.Again what is our conception of a professor? Is he a 
twJ,': rer . l f h : S relati on students and to 

WW frJ* 6 ern ?-l °? 1 y> or ip it something more intimate ? 
nf wt? ™ d ° eS h J S ,nstruction more properly take— that 
hi S cla ? s ' te ? chin g, or individual tuition ? Is 

OT a° rnmHn-it" derC< r a „ lec ; turer , a tutor, a schoolmaster: 
•or a combination of all three? Outside the college are 

duality ’Titaipihiib 1 " 2 h ‘ m ? Ishe t0 sink bis rndivi- 

himself like mnJ" l u e 7 0rk of tke College, to occupy 

™Sof ,k 4Sg “ dus!v ' i> - wi, A- ,h 5 

Is he a nrnfp tC n- - work ~° r do we expect more of him ? 

affairs and occupied wth° ad” 56 ’ aCt ‘ Ve H anive . rsit ^ 
Which is more dist£cu!rhi?^*STh Ce “ ent ° f Ieaming? 
his students to play cricket trf business, to encourage 
-subject he “professes?” * * y ° n research ,n the 

we^have on^and h ° W many ursett,ed questions 

settled Quest, W - a 5 V“ e enou S h that there are un- 
be uTto a cer Jn nn '"f -,° - ^^here, and will always 
-state of things. What 1 r S natura l and inevitable 

we find nn unfortunate and unsound is, that 
-% we_find no clear principles anywhere which might 
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float us over this welter of unsettled questions, if we laid, 
hold of them with assurance. Ideas seem to be in con- 
fusion about us. English analogues fail us when we most 
need them. We want a thread of settled doctrine to guide 
us through the maze. But each question seems to stand 
by itself, and opinions take sides according to prejudice 
and accident. In fine, the whole practice is empirical. 
We form our opinions haphazard and carry them out by 
hand-to-mouth methods, experimenting first a little in this 
direction and then in that. 

If this review seem to misrepresent the facts or to 
overstate the uncertainty, I merely ask to be told 
where to go for guidance. Do those of us who are 
engaged in education in this country really know what 
we are doing, and why we are doing it ? Can we give 
any reasoned account of our work, pointing clearly to 
the end by which the whole is controlled, and showing, 
in detail how each of the parts of the system conduces 
to the attainment of the end ? If we cannot, we are 
working in the dark, or at least in twilight. It is only in 
relation to the end that the fitness or unfitness of the- 
means in detail can be judged. It is because a haze 
obscures the end or the end is at best dimly apprehended, 
that so much uncertainty prevails. 

This, at all events, is the position from which these 
papers start. Their purpose is zetetic and tentative ; to 
provoke enquiry and discussion. A stirring of thought 
surely should result from the Universities Bill and the 
train of consequences to which it is leading, and this 
stirring of thought is a third service we owe to the bill. 

A contribution to the process of discussion is what is here- 
mainly attempted, though incidentally an endeavour will 
be made to work out consistent principles which might 
reduce the chaos of controversies to order. Consistent 
principles on which to settle the problems of Indian 
education can only be reached by means of a clear and 
firm apprehension of the end which should be the guiding 
aim of the whole effort to educate in India. . If the condi- 
tions in India were like the conditions anywhere else in 
the world, we might be content to assume the end as 
familiar. It is just because the conditions in India are 
unlike the conditions anywhere else in the world that it 
becomes necessary to examine the differences and qualify 
the end accordingly. We cannot take the end for granted 
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unh ers ity professors or primary teachers, we are all alike 
gaged. The work is one and the end is one. 

ar JA. W0 A d see . m to follow that, if the work is thus a 
? . ? nd 'consistent whole -with a common end informing 
determining. the movement at large, there are 
mpnt ommon principles according to which the move- 
”- t , Sh0Uld be r f gulated and guided. To remind us 
Rill nnriAif S A COnd great ser vice, -which the ' Universities 

for Sf f G “ Vernment Resolution of .March 1904-do 
dismitpH ™ 'A 6 ? are sucb Principles will hardly ’ be 
B„? o, ' „. The statement may even be taken as a truism. 

Drinrinlpc an ^ e 13 that,. when we ask what the 

we nnint tr^’ We get certa in answer. ‘Still less can 
th ese nrl - n • , an ^ or 8 a nized body of doctrine in which 

vSuene s rS eS K are - Sy ^ ematicall y formulated. Great 
prevail as tn obscurity, if not actual confusion, seems to 
of, a heifer almS and methods of what, in . default 

attentive tld - e ’ we must English education. Any 
Stance makes B this manifest. For 

2S! r of the Universities Commission in- 
remedv of e x ,V £ r eatdeal of excellent advice as to the 
layTdown atl fV" c ° llegiate education, .and 
tional ends and mlth Admirable precepts about educa- 
consistem svstlm “ eth ° ds ‘ B ut these do mot form a 
mulated bv whirh ’ ff°V S a ° y comprehensive scheme for- 
‘precents in ha™ " A° Uld be S iven -to ,the detached 
seem to be shadnw^ DS adju ? tment - Principles do, indeed, 
of the Commission ■ . s , ometlmes by the recommendations- 
certain of the may be inferred to lie behind 

all evems these , lnduded ‘ in the, -Report.; but, -at 

’Even 'less ’can we lpes , are not -distinctly ..enunciated, 
end The wa1chw1?H any r f c ^ ear statement :of . .the ultimate 
.it is a rood watrW^ th l Report is “ efficiency, ’’.and 
vague iJSrJStarf .^^ofoncF -.is in itself .a 
-and- -we -are free to ash TO v, Rep , ort have discovered, 
for what ? Sk What ;Eort of .efficiency, -.efficiency 

want of de^^ h tB thi * unce rtainty of :aim ; and 
considering any one of -tAf 115 anay be :fiStI ’mated .is by 
still -prevail in maner* a 6 -controversies which 

be through Engteh £ , -Should education 

in English, 'from what AL ^ J ern *culars ; rand, if partly 

‘Oriental languages -in S the AmT® 6 ? ^hat is .the .place:, of 
guages on the- scheme rof -higher -.education ? 
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Do colleges .exist to impart a makeshift education to as- 
many as possible, ,or a .sound -.education to .a .number 
strictly limited? iiVbat are the English authors .and 
•works best ’suited to the .needs of Indian students ?' 
Should the .study of English be literary or practical ?' 
'Should Tve teach all subjects indifferently, or a limited 
number of subjects well ? Is type-writing properly in- 
cluded in the “ universitas ” of studies along with agri- 
culture and engineering ? Is physical science a necessary 
part of a .liberal education for Indian students, .and, if' 
so, how much of it, and up to what stage of instruction, 
and how far at any or all stages may it be imparted and 
acquired by books alone ? These are some of the chief 
.matters in dispute, and most of them have been with 
.us a great many years. My point is that they seem as 
.far from solution as ever, because there are no authorita- 
tive principles to which we can appeal for their settlement. 
.Not only is this the case, but new perplexities crowd 
.upon :us .from day to day. One of the latest and 
most pertinent is contained in* Mr. Morison’s suggestion 
that our Indian colleges are not colleges but schools. If 
that is so, present methods in our school-colleges require 
much revision. But does the proposition find immediate 
acceptance? It is at least possible to maintain that our 
colleges are intended to be colleges, not schools, and 
should be revised from that standpoint. Other questions 
loom large upon us out of the pages of the Commission’s- 
Report concerning the internal ordering of colleges. 
Ought our colleges to be residential or not? Is it neces- 
sary .that they should be, or at all events so expedient 
that any organizing agency that has the means must 'at 
once turn its colleges into residential colleges'? Or is 
tire idea. a. fad? What also of the importance of the resthetic 
aspect of educational institutions ? “ Colleges and ‘their 

surroundings .should be made more dignified and -more 
attractive than in many cases they are now," says the Report 
(p. 60) ; but that is a little vague, and also lacking in 
firmness for an authoritative precept. May we ratber lay 
it down as a principle above controversy that it is -of 
fundamental importance that our colleges should not 
only be housed in spacious buildings cf some architectural 
beauty, but should also be kept scrupulously welbordered ? 
And may we further lay down that this goad order 

» Now Sir Theodore Morison of the India. Council. , 
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includes the grounds surrounding the college and the 
tn™I° aC j S * the lecture-rooms, libraries, labora- 

s and their appointments, the dress and bearing of 
employed there, and of the students Chern- 
iy r,pt 4 ,- nd a S0 0f t ^ ie staff > ma y we sa y that there must 
be nothing mean or unsightly in respect of any of these ? 

... -? a y w ® lay down as the reason for this demand 
it irmqf °ur education is to have value for Indian students, 
seemlinpce a ™ atter J 0 ^ first necessity, inculcate decency, 
-to thp orp a f n o S °A d ? rder * n a11 respects from the least 
- “ ,his a,so a 

relation th ? Coll , ege sta ff? What is the proper 

-course we miK.^ nClpa and professors ? Discipline, of 
organization r, S have / Shall we think of our college 
princiDal tn thp 0 ^^^ra’htary lines, or compare our 

which P are obeyed ? Or° ma^’ ? h ° merdy giveS 0rde f 
with snmp ' r ma y we temper our college rule 

.Snect oT,rn“ ^ °^u- Weet reasonableness? May we ' 
-common eonT ClPa J a f d h,S Staff to . consult together for the 
manner than thp^ l ° ?°'°P era te in some more effective 
-Again what is n ^ ® lvln S. anf l carrying out of orders? 
mfm lecturer? U ° f a Professor? Is he a 

thecolWp pvtLJi h ! S relatl ? n his students and to 
What form does h‘ y ’ ° r *? 11 some thing more intimate ? 
Of lecSrSg or 1 m t StT " Ct,0n m °re properly take-tbat 
he to be cnnsirip ® s ' teac hmg, or individual tuition? Is 
or a ' combination"^ f a ec t urer , a tutor, a schoolmaster: 
we to exSt anvthinl f th J- ee ^ 0utside the college are 
duality altogether i/ thp^ ^ T ? r Is , he to smk his in divi- 
himself like mnst > 6 ) vork °f the college, to occupy 

■Softs S-SrT 5 ' ” i,h 

Is he a professor fn 9no Sf d we ex P e pt more of him ? 
-affairs and occnniprf - y , ot ^. er sens e, active in university 
Which is more d^rinPiTV 116 advancem ent of learning ? 
his students°to to encourage 

•subject he “ professes ? ”" 6t ° r t0 Carry on research in the 

we have on^and ^° W man y unsettled questions 

settled questions in til™ £n0U 6 h that there are un- 
be. Up to J certlFn noimVr°- and always 

state of things. What is .mfj? 16 natural and inevitable 

in India we find no cW „ • af °‘t unate and unsound is, that 
we nnd no clear principles anywhere which right 
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float us over this welter of unsettled questions, if we laid 
hold of them with assurance. Ideas seem to be in con- 
fusion about us. English analogues fail us when we most 
need them. We want a thread of settled doctrine to guide 
us through the mare. But each question seems to stand 
by itself, and opinions take sides according to prejudice 
and accident. In fine, the whole practice is empirical. 
We form our opinions haphazard and carry them out by 
hand-to-mouth methods, experimenting first a little in this 
direction an'd then in that. 

If this review seem to misrepresent the facts or to 
overstate the uncertainty, I merely ask to be told 
where to go for guidance. Do those of us who are 
engaged in education in this country really know what 
we are doing, and why we are doing it ? Can we give 
any reasoned account of our work, pointing clearly to 
the end by which the whole is controlled, and showing, 
in detail how each of the parts of the system conduces 
to the attainment of the end? If we cannot, we are 
working in the dark, or at least in twilight. It is only in 
relation to the end that the fitness or unfitness of the 
means in detail can be judged. It is because a haze 
obscures the end or the end is at best dimly apprehended, 
that so much uncertainty prevails. 

This, at all events, is the position from which these 
papers start. Their purpose is zetetic and tentative; to 
provoke enquiry and discussion. A stirring of thought 
surely should result from the Universities Bill and the 
train of consequences to which it is leading, and this 
stirring of thought is a third service we owe to the bill. 

A contribution to the process of discussion is what is here- 
mainly attempted, though incidentally an endeavour will 
be made to work out consistent principles which might 
reduce the chaos of controversies to order. Consistent 
principles on which to settle the problems of Indian 
education can only be reached by means of a clear and 
firm apprehension of the end which should be the guiding 
aim of the whole effort to educate in India. If the condi- 
tions in India were like the conditions anywhere else in 
the world, we might be content to assume the end as 
familiar. It is just because the conditions in India are 
unlike the conditions anywhere else in the world that it 
becomes necessary to examine the differences and qualify, 
the end accordingly. We cannot take the end for grajitr 
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as the end of education everywhere. If the end: of 
education in India is the same,- it is the sam z with' a 
difference. The first business then is to determine this 
difference with precision. This will accordingly be the 
•question to be considered first in order. 


THE ULTIMATE EDUCATIONAL AIM. 

N O doubt, in one sense, the end of education in India 
is the same as the end of education everywhere, 
which may be broadly defined as preparation to 
make the best of life, that is, the best that the abilities 
and circumstances of each individual admit of, or in. other 
words, to draw out everyone’s best capacities. In India, 
as in England or America, our ultimate object is to fit 
every child for his station and duties ; and not only so, 
but incidentally to make the best of his station, to raise 
it to its highest efficiency and to give the duties a higher 
range. But our chief practical difficulties in India come 
from a necessary modification of this aim due to the 
peculiar political and social conditions. To put tbe 
-difference succinctly : in Europe we attain the end by 
adjustment In India we can only attain the' end .by re- 
adjustment — perhaps we ought even to say dis-adjustment. 
It may be truly said that educationally we have come to 
bring not peace, but a sword. This is only to say, that the 
education we try to impart in our colleges and. higher 
schools is unavoidably out of harmony with the circle of 
ideas and habits to which, the Indian child is at present 
bom and. bred. If he carries his education far enough, 
there must inevitably be a clash between the new and the 
old.. His education is not a.uniform development, but 
involves somewhere a. break and a new beginning. Many, 
who learn and.some who teach may, have been, unconscious 
of- this; but inevitably it is latent. This, break, and new 
beginning, though not exactly coincident with, is closely 
connected with, a difference of. language. At a certain, 
stage in-bisi studies the Indian schoolboy gives up. study- 
ing hr his mother tongue, and begins to carry on all his 
studies in English. This is significant of the changed 
standpoint. Italso imposes limitations. It is impossible 
for- the mind' to work with the . same, ease in. a foreign 
tongue-as in the mother-tongue,- and' all. the- processes of 
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■education- are consequently retarded and impeded. We 
must modify both our methods and our expectations 
•accordingly. 

This is precisely what is so hard to keep in view in 
dealing with education in India, especially when we are 
trying, as at the present time, to raise standards and im- 
prove results. Yet it is indispensable, if we are to realize 
the better results, to keep it firmly in view ; and still more 
to keep in view the special character of our aim. 

Is it- possible to define the specialty of aim with any 
degree of precision ? I think it is, sufficiently, at all events, 
to afford practical guidance in many of our present diffi- 
culties. The Bishop of Madras, in a very valuable paper 
on Indian education in The Nineteenth Century for Janu- 
ary 1905-, writes : — “ After all, the main problem in India 
for the statesman and educationist, ns well as for the reli- 
gious teacher, resolves itself into the question how to 
change and elevate the character of the mass of the people.” 
I believe this to be absolutely true ; so that the ulti- 
mate aim of the whole educational movement is most 
rightly described as ethical ; and this applies even more 
to the problem of higher education, than to the problem 
of general education. This in effect also was the burden 
of Lord Curzon’s address as Chancellor to the Calcutta 
University on the nth February of this year (1905). With- 
out raising difficult and perhaps insoluble questions as to 
the conflicting ideals of India and Europe, it cannot be 
questioned that both morally and intellectually, when the 
movement of the new education took its rise, that is, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, India was id evil 
plight, both intellectually and morally. Neither can 
it be doubted that the aim consciously set up by the 
founders of the new education, whether, missionaries, 
statesmen, or more clear-sighted and enlightened natives 
of India, was to raise the moral and intellectual condition 
■of the Indian peoples. The state of the Indian people 
was degenerate. The aim of the new education was to 
regenerate. Most deeply viewed of all the regeneration 
needed was moral. But it had also its intellectual and 
physical sides. The quality which most outwardly 
characterized Indian society and Indian states in those 
days contrasted with European was inefficiency — an 
inefficiency both individual and collective, which the_ extra- 
ordinary position occupied by Europeans in India in the 



eighteenth century strikingly illustrated, ami of which the 
Itriti'h Empire in India is the cat it! r.r.ti (string mrmoriri. 
The mm nf the new* education — as soon ns dtrint^rcifcd 
benefit to the subject peoplr-. iKeatnc an object of eleven- 
rnsnt — was to put efficiency in the place of irrrifirisney ; 
eo tlm efficiency, individual and {wliricsl — physical, snicb 
icctu.nl, a mi moral, may l>e mid to be the aim of the new 
education. The inefficiency was due in want of mo:.?! 
stamina, to physical feebleness, to intellectual subjection 
to obsolete mode', of thought, to a pener.nl bondage t-> 
ignorance, prejudice, and superstition. Intellectual!)', 
therefore, the rum wax to strengthen the reasoning powers, 
so to train the mind us to give it the jiower of thinking 
freely and judging independently. Morally it wan to 
restore to Indian character the robuster virtues, public 
spirit, honesty, courage, sincerity, and truthfulness : and, in 
relation to the intellectual sphere, the moral courage to act 
upon rational conviction. Later it has been seen that 
along with this in the classes more highly educated, we 
have to try and develop physical excellence also, a strength 
and efficiency of body ns a basis for the higher virtues of 
mind and character. If we say that the aiin is to produce 
intellectual freedom and moral strength, v.e shall have 
a formula apt enough for practical purposes. Intellectual 
freedom in its highest expression is disinterested love of 
truth. This was once a conspicuous virtue of Indian 
society. 

It is interesting to see that even an uncompromising 
apologist for the old Indian ideals finds in this same 
disinterested pursuit of truth the supreme need of the time. 

Western science must be recognized as holy,” . says 
Sister Nivcdita. ^ "The idea that science must be grasped 
and pursued for its own sake.” Now the gospel of western 
science is precisely this, to see the laws of the universe 
as they arc, and loyally to abide by evidence. " Modem 
astronomy must claim its * star-intoxicated ’ prophets in 
the East as in the West. Geology, physics, biology, and 
the sublime growing sciences of man, history”, and morals, 
must be felt in India as new modes of the apprehension of 
truth studied passionately without ulterior object, as the 
mligious experience is now followed at the cost of all.”* 
lhis doubtless is the highest aim. In the difficult field of 
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^practical education we may be content with something a 
little short of this : we must aim at awakening a genuine 
interest in things of the mind and forming habits of 
independent judgment. 

Again, we may find in the one word “ manliness ” the 
type of mind and character we have to try and produce by 
higher education. We have to make the educated classes 
in India more manly, and for that some degree of physical 
training is required, so that we are not mistaken in making 
cricket and football and other manly exercises essential 
parts of our system of education. The aim is to give 
efficiency, manliness, wisdom, and strength of character. 
The aim is thus found to be in the truest sense philan- 
thropical. The work of education in India is in a peculiar 
sense disinterested and beneficent; and it must for a 
longer time than can as yet be measured have a distinctive 
and peculiar character. It is education in a double sense; 
it has to educate the individual, but it has also to educate 
the community. It has not only to pursue^ but to create 
an ideal. This distinctive character ought never to be lost 
sight of. The conscious recognition of the special 
exaltation of aim should inspire and exalt teachers and 
pupils alike. 

But it tends continually to be lost sight of. The very 
perfecting of our machinery has had a dulling and 
paralyzing effect. The organization of a department of 
state is in itself for some obscure reason benumbing to 
individual effort and aspiration. The systematizing of 
university courses on a vast scale has, as we know to our 
sorrow, resulted in the restored tyranny of mechanical 
methods. We need more than ever to recall to mind and 
keep in view the exceptional nature of the original aim and 
of the means indispensable to its attainment. In the work 
of reform awaiting us we need to keep it steadily before 
our minds and shape every detail of reform by its 
■requirements. 

In the purely intellectual sphere we have to cultivate 
above all else strength and independence of judgment. 
Our choice of subjects, our definition of courses, our 
methods of teaching and examination, should be 
dominated by this aim. Have they been so hitherto? 

I can answer with assurance in respect of one university. 
They have certainly not been so kept in view by the 
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University of Calcutta. But I am not so much 
concerned with the past, nor with one university. 
My object is to indicate what must be the universal 
aim in the work of reform now beginning and the 
means by which the end is to be sought. The task is 
very far from easy. It is complicated above all by the 
necessity — the well nigh 'fatal necessity — of having to 
adopt a foreign language as our instrument. The Bishop 
of Madras most appositely points out in the article already 
quoted, that the necessity of adopting English as the 
medium of instruction constitutes here our chief difficulty f 
and that the supreme difficulty is not in following lectures 
and text-books or writing the foreign language, but in 
thinking in it. “ The power of independent thought and 
judgment, weak to begin with, is crushed under the 
oppressive weight of a foreign language.” 

This difficulty cannot at present be removed, but it can 
be mitigated, if we keep it in mind. The remedy must he 
to lighten throughout for Indian students the mere bulk of 
university courses. Every scholar who has attained a 
moderate mastery of Greek, knows that it takes longer to 
read a page of Greek than a page of English ; and still 
more to assimilate the ideas in a chapter of Polybius or 
a dialogue of Lucian than the ideas in an equal number 
o pages of Green or Landor. This is true also, in a less 
degree only, of French or German. We must keep 
this in mind when we set tasks to students in Indian 
niversities. We must deliberately take a lesser stand- 
ard than English or American or European universities. 

e must do this consciously and deliberately, always 
remembering that whatever the task we set, it is in- 
ennitely more difficult for an Indian student than it 
would be for one whose mother tongue was English. In 
this way alone can we lessen the temptation to methods 
purely mechanical and unintelligent. I do not suppose 
the difference can be expressed in any exact mathematical 
proportion, but it must be kept in mind. At least we 
can do this : where we should fix four or five subjects 
tor an English student, we must content ourselves with 
wo or three for an Indian student learning in 
English. Where we should set the whole of a subject 
to an English student, we must set a half or two- 
thirds to an Indian. Where we should expect advanced 
knowledge from an English student, we must be con- 
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tent with knowledge comparatively elementary from an 
Indian student. What we must throughout zealously 
guard is the thoroughness of the teaching, learning, 
and testing of the amount, great or little, which we 
prescribe. It is the training, not the information, 
which is valuable ; the quantity may advantageously be 
lessened, the quality must be maintained with strict- 
ness Whether we prescribe a play of Shakespeare, a 
book of Euclid, or a syllabus in Physics or Philosophy, 
we must insist that what is offered for examination is 
thoroughly mastered and assimilated not by an effort of 
unintelligent memory, but by genuine activity of thought. 

This caution against aiming at too much is, I 
believe, eminently needed at the present time, for the 
tendency has been, and still seems to be, in the 
other direction. Efficiency is the watchword, and we 
are to apply European standards. The effort up to the 
present has been to make the Indian Universities appear 
on paper to adopt the highest standards. We have 
so far advanced that we are determined no longer to 
suffer this to be a mere pretence covering a real 
poverty and incompetence. We are not going to allow 
ourselves to be content any longer with slip-shod 
standards. But the other side seems not a little likely 
to be lost sight of — the limitations imposed by the 
peculiar circumstances in which we work. For instance, 
the Report of the Universities Commission sketches a 
longer and more difficult course for the B.A. degree, 
including four distinct subjects ; and, at the same time, 
it makes no provision for Honour courses.* 

The solution, I believe, lies in the other direction — a com- 
paratively light course, thoroughly mastered for the ordinary 
candidate, supplemented by ampler Honour courses for 
those who have adequate mental equipment for 
them. These must in the given conditions be few, 
but provision needs to be made for them without ex- 
cluding the larger body of ordinary ability who cannot, 
beyond a certain point, surmount the difficulties of 
higher study in a foreign tongue. We want an ad- 
vanced course of study for the one, an easy course 
of study for the other. Only whatever our courses are, 

* Calcutta University ultimately kept its Honour courses, but they 
are still merely extensions of a Pass course, not true Honour courses. 
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■whether longer or shorter, easier or more difficult, we 
must insist upon it rigidly that both study and the test 
of study shall be thorough. 

All this follows from the acceptance of the principle 
that the supreme aim of our education on the intel- 
lectual side is intellectual strength, the cultivation of 
the powers of independent judgment. This aim should 
dominate, as already said, our prescription of courses 
of study, our selection of books, and our methods of 
teaching and examining. All cases of doubt must be 
brought to this tribunal; our decision must be on the 
side which tends to the strengthening of the faculty 
of judgment. It will determine a great deal besides in 
the organization of our schools and colleges, affecting 
even our method of governing hostels and managing 
clubs and games. We shall leave as much as possible 
to the initiative of students, even at some temporary 
cost in the matter of present efficiency. All our 
methods throughout must be educative and directed to 
this great end — the formation of character capable of 
exercising judgment rightly and standing alone. The 
narrow intellectual aim thus merges in the broader ethical 
aim — the formation of strong and healthy character. 
We have to try and train our students everywhere, 
first in the schools and after in the colleges, to a 
recognition of, and aspiration after, the qualities that 
make up high manly character. We have to purify 
and to strengthen character. This still higher aim 
must be kept in view; the intellectual training is sub- 
ordinated to it. All our institutions should have a 
direct or indirect bearing on this aim. Our organiza- 
tion of amusements and games must have an ethical 
aim ; we shall not talk too much about it, but w_ e 
shall constantly be trying to mould character by their 
•means. In doubtful cases we shall refer to the ulti- 
mate aim for guidance. 


. And throughout we shall recognize and endeavour to 
make every boy and youth in a school or college 
recognize that the course of life on which he embarks 
on entering a school or college has a special and 
.exalted meaning, that it is something quite as sacred 
and significant as anything of which former times have 
handed down the tradition. It must be undertaken and 
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carried through in a spirit of reverence. The ends at 
which it aims are not compatible with an ordinary 
temper of mind or dull routine performance of duties. 
It requires faith in the teacher first ; and he must do 
his utmost that every boy or youth under his tuition 
may learn to feel this faith too. Indian boys come to 
high English schools and to colleges to attain something 
great and excellent. Not the passing of examinations 
nor the winning of certificates and degrees, which help 
in securing places of emolument, is the supreme aim, 
nor the chief good to be got by the course of life 
on which the student enters when he begins his Eng- 
lish studies : there is something else greater and more 
excellent. He has to learn a new way of looking out 
on life. He has to realize in a new sense his own 
place in the universe, and his true relation to the laws 
by which it is governed ; he has, at the same time, to 
learn the place of India among the nations, and the 
scope of the Empire of which India now forms a part. 
He has to recognize the opportunities he enjoys as a 
high privilege, as something he could not have enjoy- 
ed if he had never learnt English, and which is a full 
and ample reward for the trouble he is at to learn it. 
The day he beean this course should be a great and 
memorable day in his life. It is the high significance, 
the momentous importance of it all, that we all alike, 
teachers and taught, need to recognize consciously and 
keep in mind. Whatever the difficulties involved, the 
gain is worth the cost. The Indian student lias to 
lose himself in order to find himself again in a higher 
sense. This is the breach glanced at in the beginning. 
It must often be a difficult and painful process. A 
regeneration is a new birth, and pains, intellectual and 
moral, must attend the process. It is the new birth — 
intellectual and moral — that is the end of the new 
learning. The new birth is first for the individual 
and then for India as a whole — that new nation 
of which some are beginning, a little too lightly 
and easily, to think and speak. To carry the pro- 
cess through successfully, faith and courage are the 
supreme needs. 

Regeneration is the ultimate expression of the end 
Our working definition remains intellectual freedom and 
moral strength. 
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THE WORK OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 

I F the end of the. new education, most deeply viewed, 
is the. regeneration of a society or group of societies, 
and if the practical working aim may be described 
with approximate exactness as intellectual freedom and 
moral strength, it is certainly in the universities that we 
should expect to find the end most vividly conceived, and 
it is the universities which should be the most potent 
means of bringing the desired result to pass. 

The university with its associated colleges is the highest 

s age of the whole process of education, so far as educa- 
tion may be distinguished from the business of life and 
treated as preliminary to it. It might seem, then, that 
the more logical method would be to begin a study of our 
problems in detail with the lower and earlier stages— to 
egin with the elements of training in secondary schools, 
and proceed upward through the higher classes of school 
to colleges and the university. This is indeed the natural 
oraer. But m accordance with a well-known distinction, 
fiU h L P ?- m f y SCh ° o1 1S first b >’ na ture, the university is 
snhiPr^ 1 ' T? y \°u ° UrSe , 1 y es and our present treatment of the 
„ r P L', „ 1S ^ P rc, bloms of collegiate education which 
reform .,,u- C v, C y a y ^miliar, and the question of university 
^:?' Ch J ,aS ° f , ate been most Prominently before the 
ducated public. Besides, inasmuch as the colleges and 

reviewT'^ C T P ' ete the education to ba passed in 
1S m tbe w ?rk of the universities that the aim 
be mnqt fni? 315 ^ U1( ? es the educational movement will 

of the colSle an l C0 “P letel y realized. It is in the work 
aim mnet prf’ tbere f ore > that we may except to find the 
B „j , consciously and explicitly present. It is tbe 

are the fine aD r d f ealed w ith university degrees who 
who are In ° W6r ° f th ? s y stem - It is these young men 
the character sL° Ut Wltb , tbem into the world of action 
energies which Dd “Pities, the intellectual and moral 
reeeneration ^;^ 6 - l °, be efficac ious in the collective 
be known hv iic f IS . ultimately sought. The system will 
univershvaS * C °^equently, it is here, in the 

tage studv hnro f u obe Sf s , that we can with most advan- 
Se tn li f the “ d b ^t be attained, and even 
advlntoaeTf rh n ^ the nghtness of the aim. A further 
determine i° be fo J»pwed is that, if we can 

ctonly the conditions of ultimate success 



in the colleges, we are in a better position to see what the 
schools must do in order to make the success of the 
colleges possible. For the work of the colleges is built 
on the work of the schools. Accordingly in the present 
paper the work of the universities will be considered in its 
widest aspects. In the next the contrasted functions of 
school and college will be discussed and an attempt made 
to indicate the way in which the work of college and school 
may most effectively be co-ordinated. After this the 
bearing of particular studies on the central aim will be 
reviewed, and especially the teaching of English Next 
some special considerations will be offered as to the con- 
duct of examinations in India. This will be followed by a 
survey of the special organization of school and college 
as instrumental to that training of character, which is the 
deepest and most serious side of the whole education, and 
to which even intellectual training is subordinate. A 
general gathering up of the threads with a view to uniting 
them in a consistent system will complete the scheme. 

It must be understood that within the limits of space 
imposed by the conditions only the most general aspects 
of the various problems can be dealt with. The aim 
will be to formulate principles to indicate what would 
be the means best calculated to attain the results desired. 
Little attempt will be made, except incidentally, to 
apply the principles to the actual present practice of the 
institutions at work (though this application will always 
tacitly be kept in view), or even to develop the means 
in detail. At the same time, if the principles are admitted, 
they can be applied with no great difficulty to the system 
as we know it. We may turn to the schools and colleges 
with which we are familiar, and consider if the work is 
being done successfully and satisfactorily. If we find 
deficiencies, we may then, if we please, observe how 
far the system actually working conforms to the principles 
laid down, and from this go on to conclude in what 
directions, and by what means, practical improvements 
are to be sought. 

The universities in India influence the general character 
of education in two ways. The more important is by the 
ideals set up and by the influences in furtherance of those 
ideals that can be brought to bear on colleges and schools. 
The other, to which in the past the control of the univer- 
sity has been almost exclusively confined, is by the 
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courses of instruction it prescribes for its examinations 
and the rules it makes for their conduct. The two are not,' 
of course, wholly disconnected ; in fact, the second might, 
perhaps, be more accurately regarded as a special applica- 
tion of the first. Its importance lies in the effects which 
prescribed courses and examinations have upon teaching. 


I begin with the lesser and more familiar function. The 
end is to produce on the intellectual side freedom, that is 
to say love of study for its own sake, genuine pleasure in 
things of the mind, alertness of interest and, above all, the 
capacity to exercise judgment independently. How can 
the definition of courses of study and rules for examina- 
tions minister to this ? In respect of examinations the 
means are, perhaps, rather negative than positive. But at 
least the university can here set before itself the conscious 
aim of working to encourage right methods of study, and 
use the utmost care to ensure that its degrees shall go to the 
right persons, that is, to those who are really educated and 
who possess the capacity and judgment which it is the aim 
of education to produce. In particular, there is in India 
special need to be extremely careful that the examination 
system does not itself tend to fetter the free action of the 
judgment nor encourage mechanical methods. There are 
those who would say that examinations in India have hinder- 
ed and perverted education. This is certainly the case 
where undue value is assigned or allowed to the words of- 
a text-book, or too much weight given to translations which 
may be learnt by heart or to book-work in mathematics or 
science. In too many cases the aim seems to have been 
rather to give a candidate a chance of passing by bis 
avounte rote methods, than to compel students to adopt 
right methods in order to qualify for the distinctions which 
a university can give. , Rules for examinations can at least 
De tramed so as to discourage, still more so as not to 
encourage, wrong methods. But if we first lay down and 
pubhely announce a signally low percentage of pass marks,- 
• ter the judgment of our examiners by publicly- 
notifying candidates the precise number of marks to be 
assigned to each question ; if, moreover, when candidates 
are. numbered by hundreds and two or more examiners- 
ave o examine in concert, we allow our examiners further 
o anatomize answers to questions into fragmentary values- 
of marks and half-marks; if papers are of such a length" 
that the questions could only be answered even by- 
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a ready writer in the most superficial way in the time 
allotted, while at the same time we insist that all the 
questions must be answered, what do we do but treat cmr 
examiners as machines, bind our examination system 
with the most rigid bands of mechanical quantitative 
valuation, and do what in us lies to hinder and hamper 
judgment of real knowledge, of capacity, of taste, of 
true education. The univtrsity which recognizes as right 
the ideal I have proposed will do the reverse of all this. 
It will make no public announcement of pass marks, recog- 
nizing and wishing the world to recognize that the true 
estimate of candidates’ attainments is not quantitative ; 
it will make no explicit assignment of marks in its examin- 
ation papers, leaving the choice of questions to be 
answered to the candidate and the due valuation of 
answers to the examiner ; it will trust its examiners to 
exercise their judgment with discretion, to make and 
hand down a right tradition in these matters. And to 
ensure 'against the danger of papers of excessive 
length, it will leave something here also to the 
judgment of the candidate and of the examiner, the extent 
of latitude for judgment being determined by the grade and 
character of the examination. In all but the most elemen- 
tary examinations there should be some little latitude ; in 
the highest examinations there should be a great deal 
of latitude. The guiding aim in all this will be that which 
we set up in the beginning, the endeavour by all means to 
cultivate capacity and judgment, so that the men turned 
out by the system may be characterized by some degree 
of true intellectual capacity and inspired by true intellec- 
tual ideals. 

But the means need not, I conceive, be entirely nega- 
tive, that is, confined to abstention from injudicious 
interference and the avoidance of flagrant errors in the 
regulations made ; and in India I even think it is desirable 
that the university should endeavour to influence the con- 
duct of examinations in the right direction. I should 
hesitate to tie examiners by any rigid rules however well 
devised ; but it might, I think, be sometimes useful to 
tender advice to examiners and even to formulate directions 
for their guidance. In particular, it needs to be more 
widely recognized that examination is a means, and that the 
means need always to be subordinated to the end, which is 
right education. Examination is intended to be the test of 
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tight education, and its immediate aim is to sift the candi- 
dates who have been rightly educated, and who have 
-acquired the capacities of educated men from those who 
have not. But it is also, I conceive, something more. It 
is itself one means of education and should contribute 
actively to the ends of education. In order that it may 
do so, we must endeavour to keep the examining closely 
m touch with the teaching. Examiners should as far as 
possible be actual teachers of their subject. The examina- 
tion should have a direct reference to the teaching, and to 
some extent the teaching must be guided by examining; 

• , Tf. mu . s,: be yery careful that the guidance is in the 
A, -f i rectlon - With this last purpose in view it would be 
i m some, if not all, cases examiners and boards of 

TwTT f h0u d dra , w U P re P° rts of the work submitted to 
i lc . re P°tts should be made accessible to teachers 

y p ca ion. If the examiners were themselves teachers 

.mt™ Pen ^ n T e, j- S N Ch re P orts (which are not altogether 
nknonn in India) should have a very high value. I hope 

treat^enaraM 1 f S Sub i ect . more when I come to 

treat separately of examinations. 

toseehowTw- 0f u° UrSeS r 0f study ^ much more easy 
courses mavrn t 1°“ ° f L sub j ects ^ skilful definition of 
S S ? ? the ends of education. Here the 
namelv thi* °j- ndla IS tbat a l rea dy insisted upon, 
studv ’ i i pedlency of strictIy limiting courses of 
not d e y xc S ve takl “t Care that the extent of courses is 
the education of aIr f ady 8 IV ? n , is partly that 

snecial n e r ^ n ^ lan student is impeded by the 

that he is obWH °t elsew here (not even in Japan), 

medium of a for P ' °. study almost entirely through the 
institute comnarT K ngUage - We must, therefore, not 

Indian student and' T™ what is Prescribed for the 
rrr student and what is required elsewhere as if 

2: Tndian Wer s e tud P em 1Ie has “ WbSSd ^ 
difficulty, not the leamfng of ° but The 1 ^ ^ 

foreien „ j g °‘> out the learning ;« a 

?ny ST “t W “ ^ s t a not r S y smnda^ m s in" 

Sages ll IT tlcs [™ d .^t at all to oriental 
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may be on general grounds to give a more practical bent to 
the studies of Indian students, to teach Physical Science 
■and kindred subjects in preference to languages and 
literature, this must only be done on two conditions. The 
one is that we only teach these subjects where there is 
an adequate staff and adequate equipment for practical 
study. The other that we teach and test the practical 
■subject really practically ; that physical science means 
first and foremost “practical work," familiarity with the 
actual forces of nature and the actual handling of apparatus. 
If Physics and Chemistry and Biology and Sanitary Science 
are merely taught out of a book without any first-hand 
acquaintance with the “ things ” with which these sciences 
■deal, we have all the defects of the purely literary training 
back again without any of the compensating advantages 
which may be hoped for from literary education, the 
quickening influence of great ideas and the cultivation 
of taste. At the same time it should be remembered that 
the need is quite as great to teach literary subjects 
practically as to put practical subjects in the place of 
literary. Psychology, Ethics, Logic, even Metaphysics may 
be taught practically no less than Physics and Chemistry, if 
it is recognized that their problems are real problems and 
that the individual mind is to be exercised to find a 
solution, instead of taking second-hand solutions from 
books. The elements of feeling and thought are entities at 
least as real as atoms and ids and ions, and, provided that 
we treat them as such, the sciences that deal with them are 
practical. In the same way the study of history and litera- 
ture may be equally practical. Grammar is certainly a 
most practical subject, if rightly taught ; and so is 
Philology. History is practical when we imaginatively 
reconstruct the past, and look upon the past as having a 
living relation to the present ; when we make use of maps 
and pictures and of original documents, and weigh the pro- 
blems of history by active sifting of the evidence recorded. 
Literature is practical, when we exercise our own reason 
upon its problems, and train our own judgment in its 
appreciation. It is, therefore, of great importance to equip 
the teaching of these subjects also with all necessary 
apparatus, maps and photographs and plans, dictionaries 
and books of reference. These things are real and practi- 
•cal enough, and the student of literature should be trained 
in the handling and use of these no less than the student of 
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system. But for any effective education of character 
we must have the collegiate life ; to give efficacy to 
the collegiate life, we must have the residential system. 
In order then to get effective education of character, 
and much of the criticism of the last few years has been 
directed to urging the necessity of the education of 
character, we must make our colleges residential. It would 
seem, then, to follow that it is the duty of the univer- 
sities as the supreme guardians of education, and the 
upholders of educational ideals, to institute a policy in- 
volving a gradual change from the non-residential to the 
residential character. The universities have been armed 
by the Universities Act with the requisite powers of 
effecting this change, and they should not be slow in 
putting them in force. Whereas now non-residence is the 
rule and residence the exception both for students and 
professors ; in the course of a few years residence should 
have become the rule and non-residence the exception. 
When this great change has been brought about, the 
institution of a right control over colleges, which at present 
bristles with difficulties, will be a comparatively easy matter. 

Perhaps it may seem strange that I have reached the 
end of this paper without so much as mentioning the 
foundation of University professorships and the endow- 
ment of “ research.” Assuredly it is not from slighting 
the value of the highest branches of the work of a 
University. But the plain work-a-day educational work 
we are affecting to do, and are to a certain extent doing, 
is so important and on so large a scale and so difficult 
and so deficient that I feel it must and should engross 
by far the largest part of our thought and energies for a 
long time to come. The improvement of collegiate edu- 
cation is a possible undertaking, and lies close to our 
hands. The encouragement of research has in India a 
somewhat hazy meaning and its attainment is remote. 
We play with " research students ” here and there — and 
so far we do well ; but the spirit that will produce true 
research students in any number has yet to be created. 
The production of this spirit in its education widely is at 
present the most important work for the University, and 
this I look for as the outcome of the ideal sketched in 
these pages. We may be content for the present if by 
the means indicated above we can produce in a consider- 
able body of Indian students liberality of culture, openness 



of mind, a _ disinterested love of knowledge, and the 
enquiring spirit. _ The discipline of ordinary collegiate 
s udies, fostered in a healthy collegiate life, might produce 
us much. When we have this in a genuine sense, the 
rest will follow of itself. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS.* 

T HE justification of the main practical conclusion 
reached last . month in dealing with the work of 
the universities, namely, that, we ought hencefor- 
war o aim deliberately at making our colleges residential, 

!!uf m iru S reatne . ss of the work that has been under- 
taken. The end of the new education is so high, the 
*° , be , ejected by its means so difficult and so 
critical, that only the most refined and carefully adjusted 
means are adequate to our purposes. Only the best 
* chance of success >: if we cannot have the best, we had 
Sm fnrV u G taSk - a ? ne ' Accordingly, if the resident 
shown to h ° 1S adm,tted t0 he, or can be reasonably 
mZ nnrl ’i f to achieve that training of 

Stimate nim ra er Wh “ h ^ been deda ^ to be the 
ultimate aim, we must have the resident system But 

our 1 lL3 rdt ° 0ther f ClrCUmStances> and > in particular to 
S^ies S r -f°“ rces for . higher education, this conclusion 
ed^frinn h h , S u " av ? ldable implication that this best 
?kw ^°A be for . the few. Consequently, when 
a numhpr of 6 e principles of the highest education, 
hands in rpqnprf 10 ? P r °h le ms will remain on our 

hkh d education f t he if duCaUon of the maD J’> wbo rec l tlire 
feasoni nnot I, yet 7 h0 are , not fitted for, or for some 
makes snecial rlifff e n-° r ’ ^ highest. This consideration 
of the TchooL f ' 6 - When we S° on to review the work 
„ Scho ° ls tn relation to university education The 

sct ?° ols must provide for the education of a great 
her, besides those who have a reasonable prospect of 
becoming college students. We are face to face with an 



alternative. Either our secondary schools must provide 
training for many other careers besides a course of study in 
a university, or we must have special schools whose single 
aim shall be preparation for the university. To state the 
latter alternative is, I think, to reject it; although, curious- 
ly enough, seeing how commonly the upper classes of 
secondary schools are dominated by the Entrance or Matri- 
culation Class, this would seem in effect to be very much 
what we have at present. But it will be agreed at once, 
I think, that the ordinary secondary schools ought to have 
a much more general and comprehensive aim than prepara- 
tion for an examination designed as a test of admission to 
a university. The education of the schools should have a 
certain completeness in itself. It should not be too closely 
subordinated to an Entrance or Matriculation Examination. 
It is expedient, therefore, I conceive, that the University 
Entrance Examination should be dethroned from its present 
commanding position in school education, and its place taken 
generally by a comprehensive scheme of School Final 
Examinations, or by leaving certificates given by the 
authorities of the school. As to the actual connection 
with the university other alternatives open out. There 
may be classes exclusively preparing for the universities 
though these I am inclined to deprecate. There might 
be, as in Japan, a special higher class of schools 
intermediate between the secondary school and the college 
These would do very much the work at present done 
in the first year or two of university courses. The 
development I should myself advocate is a perseverance 
in the all-round improvement of the work of the schools,, 
and especially a marked raising of the work of the upper 
classes and of the age at which boys leave school. I 
conceive boys should remain at school to a later age 
than is usual now, except in the case of the backward,, 
and that we should endeavour to carry the education 
of the school to a much higher point. The highest 
classes of secondary schools should prepare for the 
university, but not exclusively. The natural close of the 
school career should be the certificate obtained by passing 
the Schools Final Examination, and this should be 
accepted as sufficient general qualification for admission 
to a college. The only special test required further by the 
college or the university should be a test in English, 
confined to an essay and such other test of that practical 



■command of English, which university courses postulate, 
as might be desired. The necessity of this one special 
test is, 1 hope, sufficiently understood at this date. It has 
been reiterated in a variety of forms in the discussions 
involved in, or arising out of the work of, the Universities 
Commission. It is foolish and stultifying to admit any 
student to courses of study carried on in English, who 
has not the equipment of English made indispensable by 
the circumstances. We require then necessarily n special 
test of fitness in respect of English. In all other respects 
a bchools I'inal Examination should furnish ample 
qualification. 


As regards the relation of school and college the cardinal 
principle that needs to be laid down with absolute firmness 
and m the most unqualified manner is the entire separation 
°L scb °°. at, d college. This principle was distinctly 
affirmed by the Universities Commission, but not with 
sufficient confidence and emphasis. In relation to the end 
here kept m view it is an absolute first principle, admitting 
of no hesitations or exceptions. The complete separation 
«rnn C !t 00 i 1S cx P e dient on various scholastic 
5 but thc main determining consideration is that 

bold tn P > ne M at i d u har , flCtCr - We have laid down, and we 
hold to jt, that the deepest educational purpose should 

“ e J ve [>'' There > the training of chamcter. 
Snfis * tb V s - tra,ned h .y discipline. To attain the best 
™i that ' s ’ tQ tram most effectively, to mould and 
sS and C n aCtCr ln the best the discipline of 

*5°, 1 d u leEC must be dissimilar. In schools the 
l 0lltS C i OyS M co . lle § es tbe students are young 
not tn hp h-Mt°q U ^ be slnctly under authority 5 they are 
this does 6 - aS i fu If res P on sible moral agents, though 
JesDonrihilbf ,mpl7 ‘ hat the y ar = not to be gi^n any 
Seffi Zl ” , educat = d b y trust. Young men in 

resDousible Z™T Chln ! time when they mult be fully 
spou ble members of the community, must take their 

the Ure c hlSr mt ib thei u 0wn contro1 and stand or fall by 
There is not of hey have develo P e d under discipline, 
u?! f ^P ms \ an y hard and fast line that can 
fhan tJIr. - eparatmg the “ an fr °rn the boy, any more 
and Inf" d™ding-line between childhood 

i* =>’• Bu\for hfes purposes some dividing- 

line must be arbitrarily fixed; and educationally the 
most convenient dividmg-hne is that made by leaving 
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school. A schoolboy is unquestionably wholly under 
discipline. Coercive discipline is in his case at its 
maximum. He must obey without fully understanding 
reasons — even for obedience sake. With the young man, 
whether at college or in business, it is otherwise. Discip- 
line there will be for him, even as for all of us there is 
discipline throughout life : but it is now much more the 
discipline of circumstances. He has become a fully 
responsible moral agent. Discipline is for him far less 
coercive and much more in the nature of an appeal 
to good sense and conscience. The boy must obey rules 
because they are rules : it is a good thing if he understands 
their reasons, but it is not necessary that he should. 
The young man should obey rules because he understands 
their beneficial character and sees them to be right and 
good. He acquiesces in the discipline of his college, 
because he realizes its usefulness. We appeal-much more 
to his reason. Now if we blend the two forms of discipline, 
or try to combine both in one institution, the result is 
confusion. Our point of view should be different in 
dealing with boys and young men. We cannot appeal to 
both in the same terms : we must adopt one point of 
view or the other. 

This is what makes that weakening of this distinction, 
which has become inveterate in India, so deplorable. 
Historically it is comprehensible enough. Schools naturally 
came before colleges ; in a great many cases the college 
actually grew out of the school. First, there was a school 
of a very elementary character, which worked on by 
degrees to more advanced teaching. Then it taught 
up to the Matriculation standard. Next a college 
class was started, working up to the F.A. or the 
Intermediate examinations. Finally a college department 
was separated off and expanded into the college, 
sometimes, however, still located in the same building 
as the school and partially under the same management ; 
and in some cases this association subsists to this day. 
This progressive expansion of the school, _ the genesis of 
the college out of the school as a spore is thrown offby 
a plant, had, without doubt, its original justification. It 
was the line that progress took, owing to the circumstances 
in which the new education in India arose. It may not 
have been the best origin for a college, but the efforts 
which produced this result were altogether praiseworthy 
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at the time, the ambition which was the impelling force was 
the right aspiration for improvement. Nevertheless, this 
mode of origin has ultimately proved a hindrance and a 
stone of stumbling. It has led to the obscuring of the 
distinction between college and school and to a habit of 
regarding the college student as a rather older schoolboy. 
It has in some cases weighted the management of a 
college with the (almost necessarily) perfunctory manage- 
ment of a school. But the unfavourable effect of such 
association on a college is trifling compared with the 
unfavourable effect on the school. When the entrance 
class and college department were started, it was natural 
that they should come to be thought of most importance, 
and should draw to themselves a preponderant share 
of interest and attention. When the college separated 
froni the school, and when further a higher class of 
teachers was assigned to the college, the tendency was for 
the younger institution to overshadow the elder. When 
a college and school have remained associated in one 
vi rL°L grOUP ,° f ^‘tidings, the college has proved 
, ar( L ld f^ thecuck °° m the sparrow’s nest that by its 
’X power of making its wants arti- 

uutriLn? an . unfair share of the common 

?' SJJm V, ? tdis « n< l , “ r y were followed out, I believe 
thp Trll b i e l° UD t t i iat the ev °lution of the college from 
Sneraf In fh' had a de P ressin S effect on schools in 
of dfvel n nm 0 S w way what - was onglually a useful line 
effect iS haS - C0I ? S “ course of time to exercise 
be still™ Z pernicious. This appears to 

of the irinm 6 r a , * ^lnk is the case, the ambition 

to mL Theeffl - eSSful f h ° ols has ^ often been-not 
£*“!! b he efficiency of the school to the highest point 

SiU se e ts e ;° P K a t , COlleg ? department. The ultimate 
n , that, whereas we have some passably 

S“d s C cffiKf.“ lDd “ f “ ■»*» we Le nl 

Gested^the T e - or are noc 35 1 have S »S- 

Is T ^ 1 thmk ’ IS undeniable that we have 

ratewhidh g °° d s choo] s-no schook at any 

Si S f d f n0ugh .‘ certainly no gnat schools. 

- bnDgs ' me to the m am contention of this paper- 

by the highest standard, schools w 53 
^bUc Schocfm^de“ wrth the best schook ’on the English 
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the imperative need of better public schools in India. 
Opinions may differ as to the merits and demerits of 
High English Schools, both public and private, plan- 
ted liberally over the Indian peninsula, but I have 
little doubt that there will be universal agreement as 
to the need of greatly raising the efficiency of the 
schools and the character of their work. But I doubt 
if all the implications of this statement are sufficiently 
realised. 

If the schools are not good and we do not make 
them better, to what profit is it, I would ask, that 
we go about with such vast outcry and effort to im- 
prove the colleges? The colleges build on the work 
of the schools. The fact is self-evident ; every one 
acknowledges it. But if the work of the schools is 
bad, still more if it is radically bad, what reasonable 
hope is there of getting anything but very imperfect 
results from the colleges? It is in the schools that 
the scholars’ minds are most plastic; it is there that 
habits are formed, it is there that the deepest lines 
are laid for the development of character. I do not 
wish to exaggerate. Decisive development of mind 
and character takes place at different stages of life 
and under widely different kinds of influence in diff- 
erent individuals. For all that, there is substantial 
agreement that, in the long run and on the average, 
the years of school life — say (for India), from seven 
to seventeen— are the most important years, that in 
these years the most vital tendencies of character are 
determined. At all events this will, I believe, have 
come within the practical experience of every teacher 
in an Indian college. Certain difficulties he en- 
counters spring from faulty teaching and faulty “ morale ” 
in the schools. Students come to colleges with their 
habits of study, their ideas about examinations, about 
■discipline, about the relation of work and play, about 
the uses of books, about the ends of education, to 
a large extent determined. I by no means say that 
all that is learnt in the schools in respect of these 
things is bad. Yet certainly in respect of much to 
which he attaches the utmost educational importance 
the college lecturer will be conscious of a certain 
antagonism' of atmosphere, a kind of passive resis- 
tance and apathy in his classes. His exhortations fall 
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flat. He speaks to dull ears. A great deal of this 
put down to faulty beginnings in the schools ; to t 
inculcation of wrong principles, or, at all events, t e 
entire failure to inculcate right principles. I quail y 
my statements as much as possible to.be on thesae 
side. My impression is that they might be made 
even stronger and more sweeping. Every teacher 
must make his own comment. But to take only the 
instance of methods of study. Is it possible that the 
Indian student would be so firmly wedded to the 
utterly wrong method of learning everything by hear , 
if he were carefully taught to learn in the right way 
from the first ? 

It is a necessary implication, then, of the end here 
kept in view and of the means essential to its attainment 
that we must bestow the same attention and pains on 
the schools as we are at the present time bestowing 
on the college and university. Logically and practically 
the school is even more important. For the school 
can work without the college, but the college cannot 
work without the school. If to attain our educational end 
we must have a certain number of the best possible 
colleges, still more must we have a certain number of 
the best possible schools. 

Two main conclusions, therefore, stand out from the 
present discussion — (i) the need of creating a much 
higher class of the school than any at present existing, 
either by a gradual raising of the efficiency of High 
English Schools, or by the foundation of new schools of 
a higher type (2) the complete separation of schools 
and colleges, as institutions in respect of situation, govern- 
ment, and discipline. 

If these two main contentions be granted, then the relation 
of schools and colleges may be conceived somewhat m 
this way. The school will lay the foundations of sound 
education in all its branches — moral, intellectual, and 
physical. The colleges will build on the foundations of 
the school. The education of the school will up to. a 
certain point be complete in itself, but it will at it 5 
highest stage be closely related to the still higher 
work of the colleges. The discipline of the schools will 
be strict in order that \habits of obedience, order, punc- 
tuality, method may be\formed there. No irregular or 
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slip-shod ways will be tolerated. The principles of honour, 
of honesty, of truthfulness, of public spirit will be care- 
fully inculcated. Physical training will form an essential 
part of school education, not only by means of drill and 
gymnastics, but also of games of a more social character, in 
which the principles of co-operation and of individual self- 
reliance are brought into active working. This is the special 
usefulness of such games as cricket, football, and hockey. 
Reverence for the school as an institution will be 
sedulously cultivated, and will be a prime object of the 
discipline of the place. Masters will set the example by 
their active interest in all the social activities of the school, 
and their presence either as leaders or spectators in the 
playing-fields. In view of alt the latter-day criticism of the 
English public schools, I had better not say we must model 
the Indian public school on the English ; but at all events 
we must make every effort to get an infusion of the 
English public school spirit. And I will here hazard a 
conjecture which to many may seem whimsical. If the 
effort and expense which have been lavished on the college 
during the last forty or fifty years had, in the first instance, 
been bestowed upon the schools— in plain English, if we 
had imported school masters instead of college professors, 
our results to-day would have been of a more solid 
character. 

On the intellectual side the schools should give a 
thorough grounding on sound principles in all the ordinary 
school subjects — in mathematics, in the mother-tongue, in 
the classical languages of India, in History and Geography. 
And sound principles will certainly imply trained teachers, 
and teachers not nominally but really trained. In parti- 
cular, having regard to the necessities of the new education 
at its highest or university stage, secondary schools in India 
must give a thorough practical grounding in English. 
For English should be learnt at the school, not at the 
college. The best English scholars would go on to the 
colleges and be in a position to profit fully by the. more 
advanced instruction of the university. Moreover, in the 
school the study of English should be mainly a study of 
language, directed to a practical mastery of English for 
reading, writing, and speaking. At the college the study 
of English would be mainly a study of literature. In this 
way, I conceive, the work of school and college in respect 
of English would be satisfactorily co-ordinated. 
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In other subjects the co-ordination, though not so special, 
would be on similar lines. The school should lay the gene- 
ral foundation in all subjects, the college should build on this 
the special higher training. Not that all special advanced 
study should be excluded from the schools. Scope for this 
is precisely what is demanded, when it is laid down that the 
status of our schools should he raised. The boy with a 
mathematical bent, the boy who would later become the 
Honours student in mathematics, should be encouraged 
to follow his bent while still at school. Similarly with other 
studies the boy with a taste for literature or languages should 
be encouraged to read widely, to carry his studies of 
languages far beyond the average standard. These details 
would be matter for the special arrangement of a fully 
qualified headmaster and staff. The consideration of 
importance is that boys should be kept at school till a 
suitable age, while their powers, mental and bodily, are 
ripening, and at the same time should be given full oppor- 
“I 1 * advance on the lines of their special aptitudes 
while sull at school. 


The question of science-teaching offers peculiar diffi- 
IZTJa uu’ 1 su PP° se > question the usefulness, on 
JXW F" era ! and particular, of making the ele- 
ments of physical science a part of general education in 

whPth’Jv- 1 15 p .° s , sible > and where it is possible. But 
dn,?K^i 1 1 lP° sslbl ®. generally to-day in India is extremely 
, , - u ' . , e condition of the usefulness of such science 

eac mg is that it should be taught by properly qualified 
S rs - A sec ° nd is that the school, where it is taught, 
should possess the requisite equipment. Each of these 
conditions is at present difficult to fulfil. It would seem 
e ’ tbereb ? re , to introduce science teaching in 
v £ r y gradually, and to make the introduction of 
“ cl,lr, f “ schools strictly dependent in each case on 
he fulfilment of these conditions. Where they can only 
imperfectly be fulfilled, it would seem to be better to 
farst the equipment for the teaching of other 
pxtin??’ Hlstory a P d Geography, and even to some 
snrh * langua S es > rei 3 UIre the equipment of apparatus, and 
equipment can be made adequate at much less 
expense than is involved in furnishing a school laboratory, 
m the more easily attainable object, then, be secured first 
and our schools thoroughly well equipped with wall-maps, 
plans, diagrams, illustrative pictures and books of reference. 



When this has been done, it will be time to consider the 
introduction of science-teaching on a wide scale. 

The principle kept in view throughout in these recom- 
mendations is the necessity of insisting that whatever is 
taught shall be thoroughly taught, and to that end restric- 
ting our effort to such undertakings as are well within the 
compass of our available resources. On the principles 
here advocated it will always appear better to teach 
a few subjects well than to teach many indifferently, to 
teach a small class thoroughly than a large class badly, to 
have one good school than ten that are weak and unsatis- 
factory. Hitherto with the best intentions in. the world 
we have erred in trying to do too much with inadequate 
resources. Statistics have been our undoing. The demand 
for universal education, the duty of not being behind the 
times, the necessity of appearing to be always advancing, 
have driven us on. But some of the voices that assail 
us are misleading and must not be listened to. We must 
do the utmost that we can, and for a very long time that 
utmost will be too little. But whatever the urgency for 
extending the field of education, we must refuse to widen 
it beyond our ability to do good work. This applies all 'e 
to primary, to secondary, and to university education. 
Our primary’ education must be restricted to the simp es 
essentials. Our secondary must be limited to the extent 
over which we can secure the necessary high standard 

of instruction and discipline. Our colleges must be only 

so many and so large as we can equip with an adequ 
staff and make fully efficient according to the standard 
imposed by the ends we follow. If we hold fast to 
root principles, we can extend the area and scope o 
education of every kind as opportunity offers and our 
resources admit. Everywhere we must build soundly ; and 
to build soundly we must build slowly. But alike m 
primary, in secondary, in technical, in collegiate cducn > 
the recognized condition of advance and expansion m 
that our work in its kind is good. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

T HE absolutely fundamental position of English as the 
basis of collegiate education is .obvious from this 
or any other consideration of the subject. Every 
one acknowledges it as soon as the point is plainly put ; « 
is an avowed principle of the system of instruction, in 
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schools. And yet the full significance of the admission 
seems in some respects to have been strangely ignored in 
practice. ^ The nature of teaching and learning in the 
colleges implies not only that English shall have been 
taught as the subject of first importance in the schools, 
but that it shall have been successfully learnt. Without the 
fulfilment of this condition the education of the college 
becomes sheer buffoonery. And this it has too often 
been and is. No more need be said here to enforce the 
necessity of still pressing the importance of the teaching 
of English. 


, ^ le teaching of English in the sense here meant must 
be done in the schools Herein, in another way, appears 
the momentous urgency of having good schools and good 
teaching. Unless the problem of teaching English in the 
schools can be satisfactorily solved, the measure of success 
m University education must continue very imperfect For 
success, English has not only to be learnt, but thoroughly 
assimilated. Now, the successful acquisition of a foreign 
language must nearly always be a difficult and lengthy 
process ; there is here no royal road to success. But 
there is a difference of good and bad methods, and good 
method may do much to lighten the difficulty of acquisi- 
tion and to give better results. The circumstances which 
nest favour the ready acquisition of a foreign language are 
those which approximate most closely to the primitive 
method by which language is originally acquired; that 
is to say, continued residence in the country where 
a language is spoken, and complete dependence 
e foreign language for communication. This 
, V toere is so marked a difference in the English 
those Indian gentlemen who have spent three 
m Jv 0L \ r , years °f study in England. This natural 
Ihfrn n ?\ h ? wever > exclude the grammatical and 

mncfih dy J? f 1 ^ n S ua S e - For the best results the two 
must be combined. We cannot, of course, even approxi- 
mate to a realization of these natural conditions in any but 
very exceptional cases in India. English has generally 
to be learnt under artificial conditions. The country where 
foreign knguages are most successfully taught under 
artificial conditions appears to be Germany, and the success 
that is there attained seems to be due to as close an 
approximation as circumstances admit to the natural 
method— of course s jn combination with literary study 
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This, then, is the school in which we must leant. The 
scientific method is the natural method. _ The direct or 
natural method is already talked about in India ; but 
does not appear that as yet the method has been \eiy ex- 
tensively put into practice. Here, then, is a direc ion 
which a very marked increase of success in the teaching o 
English in Indian schools is to be looked for. £very 
teacher of English in an Indian school— from th 
class in which English is taught to the highes 
be induced to understand and ponder the principles 
natural method. A most interesting account or an 
experiment in teaching English by the direct or n 
method at the Aligarh Collegiate Schoolappearedin 
Indian Education for January 1904 ^ h:lt 

described and set forth by Mr. Cornah as an exp 
must be adopted and carried through strenuously as an 
authoritative method — this or something like 1 * - t 

schoolboys must be taught from the firs 0 , 

English words with the things and ideas they 
must be patiently practised in the independent constructs 
of simple English sentences. They must be £ught to 
speak English at the same time, or even before t y 
are taught to read and write English. ^ st 

must be bestowed on the early sta S e - : n Vn^lisb 
be encouraged as early as possible to thin ’ D t j,g 
to construct their sentences directly v , 

mediation of their own tongue. If the importance 
making the whole process or learning as far ns possi 
a natuml one were impressed on all teachers of g 
universally — and especially on the teachers of the classes 
in which the teaching of English is first begun . j 

efforts were everywhere directed to introducing 
method in their every-day work, there would undoubtedly 
be a marked change for the better within a fe y * . 

present only a few teachers here and there re g” ical 
importance of ceasing to rely wholly on te trans f 0 rming 
methods of grammars and phrasebooks, of natural 

their teaching by calling in the atd of the dir 

method. When all teachers everywhere are inspired by 

these more stimulating conceptions of the S 

language and ar e diligently and patiently fo 5 

* “ A Rational Method of Teaching English.” By J. R 
M. A., Aligarh College. Indian Education , to!. II., Wo. o, W 
: 9 :- 295 . 
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a general raising of the standard of English in all schools 
ainnot but result. Hope lies therefore in spreading a 
knowledge of these methods, Especially great is the 
importance of winning to this persuasion the teachers in 
the classes in which the study of English begins. Very 
much depends on these first teachers of English. 


attains special interest. It is by no means, however, a fore- 
gone conclusion that, if it were possible, it would necessarily 
e desirable to have English so taught by Englishmen, 
n isngland and America the present tendency is to have 
trench and German taught by English (or American- 
■ngish) masters. In Germany English is usually taught 
-/ TT an masters - It is argued that a foreign language 
. , e f ta nght to boys by a fellow-countryman who 
, - eas , understands from his own experience the diffi- 
culties his pupils are likely to find in the foreign idiom. 
fmm P U P‘ T r ° s a foreign language most effectively 
rom one who is his countryman and a trained teacher, 
22L V t - „+ as c hlmself been compelled to master its 
difficut.es. | . So it maybe claimed and conceded 
JS* i? cena,n respects Indian schoolmasters, (when 
Enclkh’mnT teac , h , English more successfully than 
wSS “ SrS TT B . ut there would still remain some 
the! -frr. f S ° a , S ^ or keeping English headmasters where 
intrnrW TvT and where they were not found for 
f ,?™ 8 . th „ em f °. r bringing them back. The advantages 
cmicirW ST. yi r w or S an ‘ za lion and discipline will be 
this m lT -n er L fronl the P res ent point of view there is 
For a°varfpH? d f The circumstances in India are peculiar, 
out ° f reaS ? ns *? , Indian schoolboy who is marked 

more n PriLT* 61 ambltIon requires to master English 

En feh ! r atld m °[ e Practically than (ordinarily) the 
Moreover f gf r “ an , schoolboy needs to know French, 
foreirmpr ’ teacher of a foreign language, when a 
finerTTpcT T d ° m T n t0 that P erfec t mastery of the 
native^ wT f . dl f 0D ?T hlcb cotnes naturally to an educated 
nunciation d ls , tha ac qmrement of a good pro- 

if ever afford i° f TT Can ’ tber efore, seldom 

it ever afford th at final authonty in English idiom and 

for Fcbruary quoted in the /o,,nia! of 



pronunciation which the Indian schoolboy r 3 ' 

And this is to take the most favourable examp e. 
large proportion of cases, as is well known, S 

of the teachers is very faulty. Not only i English 
being taught to Indian schoolboys by badm . 

often the English taught is itself bad— or rather 
certain respects it is not English at all, bu g 
modified by the linguistic habits of the naUv . ' 

This point is touched in the highly sugg Qmuh 
on the “ Future of English ’ by the Rev. . . - j. 

in Indian Education for May. I am inch , 

that Mr. MacOmish rather underestimates the dang 

to English through the habitual use of I „ ^ 

and phrases with a slightly perverted ^ 

is a serious and growing danger at the Vmnificantly 
and needs to be deliberately faced. ^ thfe 

adds : “ If Indian teachers are trained by '.‘“ s 

evil should be minimized, if they are tram > j ^ 
on‘i win tpn/i to nemetuate itself. But tms 


evil should be minimized, it tney are --- ^ 

the evil will tend to perpetuate i«eir. ■ But tbg 

unfortunately, is what we have at P r English 

whelming proportion. Indian schoo > ‘ actua m. 

from teachers whose English is defectiv These 

instil their own faulty idiom into their pupds. 
faults are seldom completely eradicated eenb) p 
through a college ; the pupils become teac ^ college> 
turn, in some cases without e ' en P^. s . ° colleges ndequate- 
and the evil grows inveterate. Tram S S doubt, do 
ly staffed by Englishmen, J' 0 }' ’ ten dencies. Such 
much to counteract these undesirab object of 

colleges on a sufficient scale teach- 

educational policy. But seeing . J\hose who are to 
ing English rightly from ^ b. e g' n ™ S through English, 
carry their education to the highes P .y a c j ass of 
we also want, if it can be ’g e staff, 

schools, with two or more English maste ^ ne wer 

Apart from the help which is to be soug ^ quite 

methods of teaching language, there ar teacher, 

simple expedients within the resources f . o y ’. etnen t of 
which would contribute appreciably to _the P and 

English. The simplest is resolute mnsi tence ^ be due 
diligent practice in, the elementary rules. I Indian 

fn the difficulties of English idiom that so ™ sin- 
schoolboys, and college students too, continue P^^ 

gular verb with a plural subject, to confuse tneir y 
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mix up their tenses and fall into a number of other quite 
■elementary mistakes. If teachers would realize the impor- 
tance of these simple matters and take care to convince their 
pupils of their importance, a great improvement could not 
but follow. For the improvement of English is not in all 
regards a subtle and intricate matter; in certain respects 
it is extremely simple, a mere question of ordinary atten- 
tion and taking pains. There seems to be a natural pre- 
-disposition in the Indian schoolboy to assume that rules 
do not matter much, that there is no need to be exactly 
right • that it is enough to be somewhere near right. A 
loose and slip-shod habit of mind results in a loose and 
slip-shod style. In correction of this tendency the 
schoolboy must be_ taught that in language rules* matter 
very much ; that it is very important to be exactly right 
in such matters, that in fact precise correctness is every- 
thing. Headmasters and Inspectors of schools should 
never weary of impressing the importance of these simple 
matters . on class teachers ; class teachers should see to it 
that their pupils are under no misconception about them. 
It is all a question of firmness and perseverance. 

Another simple matter is proper training in the use of 
a dictionary. Boys should be taught, as soon as the 
■earliest stages are passed, to use dictionaries constantly 
and carefully and with discrimination. Every boy should 
possess (if necessary, he should be compelled to buy) two 
dictionaries : a Vernacular-English and an English-Vema- 
oilar dictionary ; a little later he should possess a standard 
English dictionary also. He should be made not only to 
ave them, but to use them. This should, if necessary, 
e one of the subjects of class instruction, as much as 
grammar or analysis. 

more difficult matter is the test of the English acquired, 
the natural method must be supported by ceaseless 
practice m the form of class exercises. It is by means 
ot these that the elementary faults spoken of above must 
eradicated. Indian boys must be impressed with the 
neinousness of a false concord in English, just as much 
as English schoolboys learn to shudder at a false con- 
cor m Latin. The construction of simple sentences 
to test the simple rules is probably the best form of exer- 
cise. Sentences embodying fau lts for correction, sentences 

. * That “rales ’\in language are only accepted habits of speech 
is a consideration wfuch need not trouble us here. 
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with words left out and other positive deformities are to 
be deprecated. They suggest the very errors they would 
correct and make the first beginnings of wrong assoeia 
tion. The care must be to form the right associations 
from, the first and to strengthen these by frequent repeti- 
tion and variation. Set examination papers should follow 
the same lines. Composition exercises should be carefully- 
graduated and special pains bestowed on simplicity of 
structure. Boys must be taught from the first that the 
simplest style is (for them) the best ; that composition 
exercises are not an elaborate game, but a means or 
learning to express meaning clearly. There should be 
systematic teaching of composition. This might well be 
considered also in colleges. 

The value of translation into English and from English 
into the mother-tongue needs little insistence now-a-days 
as precept, but it probably needs very considerable exten- 
sion in practice. The only limit to these various exercises 
is the limit of the time and energies of scholars and 
teachers. Otherwise the more the better. 

Another difficult matter is the choice of books. The 
earliest stages seem fairly well provided for by series of 
excellent readers and primers already widely in use. 
There is still greater wealth of such readers in English 
awaiting translation and adaptation. At the highest stage- 
there is the whole range of classical English literature. 
The difficulty lies in graduating books for reading over 
the intermediate stages, when the “ Reader ’’ is properly 
laid aside and the pupil begins to read literature in the 
full sense, that is books written to be read generally, not 
designed narrowly for teaching purposes, and addressed to 
the great public, not to the schoolboy in particular. This 
stage covers all the higher classes in secondary schools, 
including what is at present the Entrance or Matriculation 
class and, as things are, perhaps the First Arts or Inter- 
mediate classes in colleges also. What English books 
suitable for a schoolboy’s reading are written in the simplest 
English ? Who shall even define what is precisely the 
simplicity we want? It must be obvious enough that 
an ample body of simple English writing of a sufficiently 
high literary quality must exist, if we can only establish 
some sort of canon of fitness ; and it is desirable to 
arrive at a list of complete works rather than selections. 
The Bible is conspicuously such a book, or rather 
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collection of books, and none could be better fitted for our 
purpose than certain of the many books of the Bible, 
if the religious complication did not oppose difficulties 
as yet insuperable. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is another 
example of a style of perfect simplicity joined with the 
■vigour and imagination which make writing interesting ; 
but the objections which stand in the way of the use of 
the Bible recur here also. Probably also we should do 
most wisely to confine our choice to works written not 
earlier than the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Best of all are those which represent the English of 
to-day. Common sense is no doubt a fairly sufficient 
guide in this matter, and common sense has, it may 
.gladly be admitted, actually proved a fairly sufficient 
guide. There are no very glaring mistakes to cry out 
against. At the same time I cannot but think that a little 
special collective thought and effort devoted to this 
subject would be of great profit. There is room, I think, 
for a committee which should set itself to review the 
literature of the last hundred years with the special pur- 
pose of making recommendations for general guidance in 
the choice of English books for Indian schools, and I 
think that a formal report of the results of such a survey 
would be of real utility. We do not want fixed prescrip- 
■tion j but a systematic statement of principles with a 
list of books recommended would often give useful help 
to headmasters and others responsible for the choice of 
books. Though we know enough, perhaps, for practical 
-working purposes, a careful thinking out of the whole 
problem would enable us to discriminate with greater 
assurance and success. 


I atn myself much struck by the difficulties arising 
*om the complexity of modern life in Europe and 
the introspective tendencies that go with it. In conse- 
quence of these modern literature in the full sense 
is not that best Suited to the mental condition of 
Indian students } it is in these respects, perhaps, 
V 1 ® . least suited of _ all literature. How is this 
r t0 b e reconciled with the practical requirement 

ot English of the most modem type? I fancy I discern 
-a solution, a _ partial solution at all events, in seeking 
the co-operation of Greek and Roman antiquity as 
an element in the higher education of India. The life 
•of the Greeks and Romans— supremely at all events 
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such a life as is described in Homer’s Odyssey— is far 
nearer the standpoint of the Indian mind than is modem 
English life. At the same time by using the best, ethical 
influences of classical antiquity we should avoid that 
very objectionable savour of self-praise, which inevitably 
hangs about the too frequent presentment of English 
ideals in India. No susceptibilities can be offended by 
an Englishman’s praise of what was best in Greece or 
Rome. English ideals, English heroisms, English achieve- 
ments are, I fear— it matters not whether the reasons 
for this are good or bad— suspect to Indian ears. But if 
we hold up to admiration the daring of Jason, the self- 
sacrifice of Alcestis, the gallantry of Horatms, or the 
public spirit of M. Curtius or Publius Decius Mus, we are 
free from any charge of self-glorification Salamis makes 
as good a story as the Great Armada. _ Putting the ma e 
auite nracticallv, there are simple versions of the stories 
of the P Iliad and Odyssey-I am thinking of Professor 
Church’s published in excellent editions by Seeley at 
sixpence,' which would make admirable readers for the 
hioher classes of Indian schools. Two other books 
recently produced iu . beautiful form and offered at; 
woSullJ cheap price are " Favourite 
hy Liha. Stougttou Hyde, mrd 

sadists 

sir s as ssrsfs* ■**- 

for special study m the class, ^ overlooked. 

this by wider general rfadmg mus^not ^ ^ give 
The close study of a few ch ° hi h the Indian 

the varied vocabulary and ' the faci ^ S o school- 

student needs fora c °J' e S i n all possible ways to 

boys must be w histories books of travel, essays, 

read widely. must all be pressed 

only Sition needing, to be 
observed buT* this is a most important one-being 
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the literature should be good of its kind. In particular 
the great advantages from this point of view offered by the 
very extensive periodical literature of the day, including 
first-class newspapers, should not be missed. For this, 
among other reasons, every college and school should 
possess its Reading Room or Common Room, taking 
in a regular supply of the best periodicals. The student’s 
reading should be as wide as possible ; at the same 
time he should read only the best. Nor is this last 
condition, using the word best in a modest sense, hard 
to fulfil. The general literary standard to-day is a fairly 
high one both in books of general literature and in 
magazines and newspapers of the first rank. The Weekly 
Edition of The Times alone supplies the essentials of a 
liberal education : The Graphic and other illustrated papers, 
The ' Spectator and The Atheneeum , The Strand Magazine, 
its rivals and imitators, are all well written ; while sixpenny 
editions of standard novels and standard literature bring 
a vast amount of the best literature within the student’s 
reach. There is unlimited abundance of good material 
if only the student will read; and read he must. But 
to read with ease and pleasure the student must have been 
well taught, and he must persevere by his own effort. 

It is on^ account of this need for wide and varied read- 
ing that it is expedient to do away with the fixed text-book 
for the Entrance examination, quite as much as on account 
of the real or supposed reliance on mere memory which 
the prescribed text-book fosters. It is surely a lamentable 
thing that for two whole years or more the effort of the 
student should be concentrated on a hundred or two 
hundred pages of English. Whatever else it does, or does 
nc j t the fixed text-book certainly tends to narrow the 
schoolboy’s reading. 

With the study of English literature in the more special 
sense we are not directly concerned in this paper, though 
there are many questions of interest to be settled in regard 
to it. Should college courses also confine themselves 
mainly to nineteenth century literature, or to the greatest 
masters, or should we aim at giving our English scholars a 
taste of many periods and styles? I content myself 
mth suggesting that 'the aim at these higher stages should 
be rather at concentration than any desultory browsing. 

As regards the highest stage of all, an M. A. degree in 
English at an Indian university ought certainly to represent 
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some measure of real English scholarship. Now it is a 
striking fact, and one of the severest condemnations of 
our whole system of English studies, that, in spite of the 
hundreds of scholars who have for many years been 
making a special study of English, there has not, as far as 
I am aware, and I should be very glad to be corrected, 
been a single contribution of any original value to Englisn 
scholarship in the higher sense from any native of India. 
This is a very poor result for all the pains spent here on 
English. There is, perhaps, a greater number of professed 
students making a professedly higher study of Englts in 
India than in Germany or in England itself, an “ >’ e 

result for English scholarship is as yet nothing. ® ou .? , 

to aim at creating in India a real school o „ n S ' 
scholarship, which should count among scholars m u p ^ 
and America, a school founded upon onginn r “ . ' 
for I will not shrink from using that dangerously tempting 
word. Our libraries must aim at acquiring e 
for such research in English. This also m . t e> 

of our teaching of English at its higlies Taine or 

It is high time that India produced her Tame or 

her Brandes. 

THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS. 

T HERE is, undeniably, presumption in ®“®>npt' n g 

deal critically with a branch of knowledge witn 

Set. one hi but « vet, limited ! "y 

I have been ereatlv incl ned to pass on this part ot my 
iubffct to nSei end mote competent h„d 
there are aspects of every branch of study r °. f 0 f , „ 

the layman may judge, since they ar consideration 

sense and general education; and ** has 

of the importance to these P a P er rashness— to say 

determined me— with however gr . * the 

what I have to say on this head and stand J 

consequences. educationist in 

Now that which specially strikes tn attr j. 

India in regard to Mathematics is to 
bute of this branch of s the corn- 
least we arc, as near _ ns mny , differences of 

plications and difficulties attendan P country 

language. Mathematical abstractions Know no 
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or people, they are as cosmopolitan as the substance of 
thought itself. Here we seem to have a subject in 
which we are no longer hampered by the cardinal 
difficulty of learning in a foreign tongue. Here then, 
at least, we may reasonably expect a larger measure 
of success than in other subjects, for we have no 
longer to discount the hindrances due to diversity of 
tongues. When, however, we enquire as to the facts, 
the results, unfortunately, do not come up to our 
expectations. The study of Mathematics is not free 
from the deep-seated faults which vitiate so much of 
education in India; indeed, taken in gross, the study 
of Mathematics appears sometimes to present these 
defects in even a flagrant and exaggerated form. 

Quite possibly, and indeed I know it is so, things 
are not so bad in other parts of India as in Bengal. 
As to the facts in Bengal, there is, unfortunately, no 
possibility of doubt. But first, in accordance with my 
general plan, I will indicate how I conceive the study 
of Mathematics may be made to conduce to what I 
have stated to be intellectually the grand end of 
higher education in India. The end was to strengthen 
understanding and judgment; and on the face of it 
no study seems better calculated than Mathematics to 
exercise the natural activities of mind, to strengthen 
and refine the reasoning powers. All that is needed 
is that the subject shall be well taught and the judg- 
ment really exercised in the mastery of mathematical truth, 
whether it be in the simple science of numbers and 
in elementary Algebra and Geometry, as part of a 
general education, or in the higher departments of the 
science which are only for the specially trained. I p 
simple Arithmetic, for instance, it would seem that it 
was quite impossible to evade an elementary exercise 
of the understanding. A sum is a sum, be it only m 
simple addition, and the right answer will never come 
out hap-faazard, _ even if we know no better method 
than the primitive method of counting on the fingers. 
There is here a simple but well-defined exercise of 
faculty. Still more is this so in the case of pro- 
blems of all kinds, whether concerned with papering 
and plastering, . with apples and boys and propor- 
tionate distribution, or with matters more subtle and 
intricate. The new Geometry, we are assured, is a 
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science that awakens and quickens intelligence; it 
starts with the things of experience, and builds up 
secure knowledge of principles by adequate practice. 
Algebra is stimulating in another way. Here we have 
a refinement of abstraction beyond that of numbers 
symbols of symbols — an absolutely universal language. 
There is surely no means of solving your ~s and 
your xs, your a- and F, save by sheer hard-thinking, 
more easy or more difficult according to. each ones 
native mathematical faculty and trained aptitude. J his 
is enough for my point without seeking to penetrate 
into an alien region, so mysterious to the non-mathe- 
matical mind, the world of graphs and surds, of cosines 
and logarithms, and infinitesimal calculuses. The con- 
siderations which apply to the humble lowlands of 
mathematics apply with even greater force to the sublime 
heights and to the great inane beyond. Here tv •> 
claim that we have a perfect instrument for 'beunnersal 
training of the mind in independent thought and 
method. Surely, no human (or damiomc) mgenuit) can 
defeat the educational aim here. 

Then we enquire of our mathematical friends as 
the efficacy of their teaching, and receive astom o 
bewildering replies— in Bengal. . Instead ‘JL *: cs 
of subjects from our present point of v J ew » ns sured 
is nearly, if not quite, the worst. Students, w , j 

pass their mathematical examinations, high an ‘ j’ 

1 earning words. How is this possible? ,, he ;he 

of the Calcutta University, as they sh » .he 

Calendar for this year 1905, supply a suffic e . 

We look first at the Regulations for , ^Arithmeric. 
Examination and find prescribed (page 4 ) simple 
all the ordinary rule s to Stocks; Algebra to ht mp^ 

* I do not, however, mean and ignore 

Mathematics unmtclligcntty, and t 5 consequence a great 

prevailed in England and elsewhere, an - • ■ ‘ done mechanically 

deal of externally sound mathematical work ^^tedly true and 
without any •• thinking at all. T . without compre- 

covers all work which proceeds by ni is said above 

hension of, or even reference to, pnncip • same i think 
should be accepted with this reservation. sams requires, m all 

it may he claimed that any correct w-orlang aboVe that mere 

cases, an exercise of intelligence winch ra u .V: c h is possible in man) 
word-for-word reproduction of V^'^ftheScs. 
subjects hut ought not to he possible in Mathem 
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Equations, Least Common Multiple, Geometry “The 
first four books of Euclid, with easy deductions.’’ So 
far so good : these requirements seem reasonable, erring 
rather on the side of excess than of defect : a boy must 
surely know a good deal of elementary mathematics 
to pass the test. But, warned by our mathematical friends, 
we turn also to “Rules for Examinations” (page 176). 
Here we find that two papers are set to Entrance candi- 
dates in Mathematics, each carrying So marks, one >’> 
Aiithmctic and Algebra together, the other in Euclid 
atone. The percentage required for passing in Mathe- 
matics is 15 per cent, (page 177) or a total of 40 marks 
out of 160. We further learn (page 176) that “In the 
mathematical papers not tess than 60 per cent, of the 
marks in Geometry .... shall be assigned to 
book-work.” Worked out, these data give results that are 
not a little curious and noteworthy. In the Calcutta 
Entrance Examination it is possible to pass in Mathematics 
by learning four books of Euclid by heart. This con- 
clusion follows with mathematical certainty; 40 marks 
only are required to pass, and 48 (that is 60 per cent, 
of 80) may be obtained on “ book-work ” in Euclid alone- 
Result: a boy may pass in mathematics without being 
able to do a sum in simple addition, if only bis memory 
be retentive enough to hold the words of all the proposi- 
tions in four books of Euclid. And this is what our 
mathematical friends assure us is repeatedly done. Q. E. D. 
It is a pretty little problem in the four simple rules of 
Arithmetic (which our Entrance candidate need not 
know). It is almost incredible that it should be so ; but 
so it is. The subtle ingenuity by which this consumma- 
tion has been made possible excites our wonder, but does 
not compel admiration. Truly, it is high time that the 
besom of reform was busy with the Rules and Regulations 
under which examinations are held by the Calcutta 
University. 

We go on next to the Regulations for the First Exami- 
nation in Arts. Here we find a liberal provision of Mathe- 
matics — (a) all Arithmetic ; (&) a good deal of Algebra 
(c) more Geometry ; (d) Trigonometry; (r) Logarithms. 
All candidates are constrained to this feast, and it is a 
full meal for general digestion. But warned by our 
experience with the Entrance Examination, we turn to 
“Rules for Examinations,” pages 177-179. Again, there 
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are two papers, and 60 marks are assigned to each 
(page 178, 3). Pass marks are 30 out of 120 or 2 5 P<- r 
cent., and in the mathematical papers at least tbree-fi s 
of the marks (or 72 out of 120) are to be awarded to 
“ book-work” (page 178, 4). Again, the same accommo 
ting arrangement for passing by means of words 
by heart. Nor is this all : if we study the papers actually 
set in recent years, we find about 30 marks m one p p 
assigned to Geometry and over 20 of these, mar -s P 
book-work in Euclid. So that here again there is an mgem 
ous contrivance that a candidate may, if he a 
of it, get most of the marks required for passing ‘ - 

Mathematics of the F. A. Examination j „ - 

propositions of Euclid by heart. The pap fifths 

Sections and Trigonometry (in which at 0 three-filths 
of the marks must be assigned to book-wor ') and 

so far as any necessary knowledge of Trl =° f "°“ ° Alany 
Conic Sections is concerned, an elaborate farce. Many 
of the candidates make no pretence o a P _ ° 

The Rules for the B. A similarly ^ejr 

assignment of three-fifths of mar -s ra ndidate ne eds 
is, 120 out of 200 In order to 

60, that is, half the proportion assigned to ^ 

These provisions render nugatory p egu ] at i 0 ns. It is 
we find on pages 50 and 51 0 to^find that in the 

noteworthy and somewhat consolatory , ntroduced ; n ig02 , 

Regulations for the new B. Sc. g served to “ easy 

half the marks for the Pass pape not the 

riders and problems” (page 184). But wtiy n 
rules for the B. A. been changed ? . 

I have dwelt so long on th ® asTketched 

(in contravention of my own av , . forcibly into 

in my third paper), because it bn ngS f so ^ ^ niake 

relief the mistakes we have f or ’ our purposes as our 

Mathematics as fruitful a subjec^f^ universities err less, 
end and aim demands. profitableness of the 

or not at all, does not annul the pron ken Helots 
lesson. It is as plain a warning as me 
of Spartan education. Calcutta 

To attain our end we must exactly revm- Matri . 

practice. We must mke c^e that whe her 
1 “”-, ito11 p ”' 
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not some suitable degree of mathematical ability. At no 
stage can this be impossible, or even difficult to secure. 
At one stage he must be able to add and to subtract, to 
multiply and to divide, at another, to solve elementary 
problems. At the higher stages his knowledge of the 
principles and practice of Algebra and Conics, of Trigono- 
metry, and the Differential Calculus must be real, not a 
farce. If necessary, we will remove “ Euclid ” altogether 
from our list of f subjects : indeed, we are told, and there 
can be no doubt rightly told, that we ought to adopt a 
more modem treatment of Geometry, merely to keep up 
with the times. But if we cannot yet teach Geometry 
scientifically, it would be far better to prescribe nothing 
but Arithmetic and a little Algebra for the Entrance 
Examination, and take care that boys show a fair pro- 
ficiency in these elements, than to add four books of 
Euclid ” — and stultify the whole of our studies. For, 
no manner of mental good has ever resulted, or ever will 
result, from learning by heart — one proposition of Euclid, 
or six hundred. Practically this may have enabled candi- 
dates to pass an examination without deserving to pass ; edu- 
cationally its value is nothing, or worse than nothing, 
t he reform of this subject should rest with the mathemati- 
cians, not with the non-mathematical outsider ; but reform 
is grievously needed. We shall never in Bengal get the 
results we ought to get from Mathematics, so long as these 
crying abuses are allowed to continue. But for very shame 
the regulations I have characterized should be done away 
with at the earliest possible date.* 

It will also be advisable to keep our mathematical 
emands in any examination, which is a part of general 
education, strictly moderate. The amount of Mathematics 
required for the Calcutta F. A. Examination is at present 
unreasonably flagitiously — high, when prescribed to 

a candidates, whether, they have a special mathematical 
aptitude or not. An impracticable standard demoralizes, 
losters, though it does not justify, unlawful methods, 
ne solution which meets all requirements is the provision 
Ql alternative courses. The student who has passed 

* Nothing that is said in this paper need be supposed to disregard, 
° r f le / ac t that many of the best students in Bengal 

take Mathematics for the higher examinations and attain a very 
“‘J degree of proficiency in the subject. What is here said hears 
chiefly on Mathematics as a necessary part of general education. 
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a moderate mathematical test at the end of his 
career should be free to leave Mathematics a ' t0 S^er, it 
he has no aptitude for the subject. A mor » on 
special course should be open to those who for anj reason 
wish to take it. , 

If properly taught, and reasonably and VJhfable 

Mathematics should be in India a spe ‘ J f j; me 
educational subject, nnd we may hope in tbe 

to produce in ampler number mathema i ‘- j 

achievements of the small band of Indian J "« the ' n " S f 
who have already won the highest dis in • t j,j s 

the eminence of Indian mathematician P = ’ The 
will but be vindication of ancient hereditary g ^ 
hopes in this field are most promising if «®n 
deliberately ruin them by our own perversity. 

CHARACTER. 

THE NECESSITY OF TRAINING. 

W/ HAT ind - ee f led T thftSnJ of character was 
W decide in favour of the t g jbilit they 
V V its sheer necessity. As , W « ^ be done can 

were firm believers m the s “^e necessity of such training is 
be done” At all event , d that ns a matter of 

now-a-days admitted on ain«nrts a portan ce. 

theory, of official decis.onandof yyactica^^ ^ d 

The theory by which m°dem d ^ tQ instruct . If 
a signal success is to dev P . of soc iety, the school 
the family is the recogni ‘ t j ve . Hence, the teacher 

certainly shares in the p o , r .jjf e . A mere stock o . 
is to prepare his pupil f° now ledge which was once 
knowledge is not suffi ment pon as a factor subservient 
largely the aim is now looked upon a 

to that aim. should be developed 

It is apparent that the whole . ra ^ It ; es Or, if an all- 
rather than one or the other of bis [ he influence of 

» 

tcfbear the brunt of life. , a full representative 

How character, I take it, is— if n ° j n b i m which, by 
nf tbe whole man— at least that a enc) determip 

Us goodness, or badness, or absence, is sure 



his course for good or bad. Its goodness marks the 
promoters of the common welfare in every public-spirited 
undertaking : it is the stuff which heroes are made of. 
Its badness makes men of eminent gifts a bane to society. 
Its entire absence marks off that third milk-and-water 
class of men without backbone, without any character 
whatever, who do not seem to know what life is for, and 
prove at best harmless and useless to society. 

Accordingly this necessity has been fully appreciated and 
enforced by the various educational bodies. To quote 
the words of a high Indian educational authority : “ • • • 
education in the true sense means something more than 
the acquisition of so much positive knowledge, something 
higher than the mere passing of examinations . . . • It 
aims at the progressive and orderly development of all 
the faculties of the mind, it should form character and 
teach right conduct, it is, in fact, a preparation for the 
business . of life.”* Similar resolutions are issued from 
time to time by the local school boards. Most European 
countries have now introduced the national compulsory 
system of education — not without a view to this all-impor- 
tant point. I may quote Professor Calderwood’s words on 
education in Scotland, as they have a general bearing on 
the case in point : “ The State {viz., Scotland) has charged 
itself with enforcing the primary education of all the 
children in the land. This it has done, expressly with the 
view of meeting an admitted difficulty of vast magnitude, 
P® r Pl exin 8 5° statesmen, philanthropists, and all students 
of the social problems of our age. Compulsory primary 
education is avowedly adopted as the best instrument for 
attempting to cope with the alarming increase of dissolute- 
ness and vice .... The success of school training 
is to be tested by the moral condition of the nation in after 
years. The nation desires not merely that the memory of 
the children be well stored, but that the intellect be 
developed, and habits formed which may remain as capital 
to draw from when the work of life must be done. The 
great difficulty of our modem civilization, bred of our keen 
competitions, clash of interests, crowding together of mul- 
titudes of people; and consequent craving for excitement, 
is a waning of morality.”! 

In the Resolution issued by the Governor-General in Council, 
r9°4> P- S°- 

t 11 On Teaching : itsvEnds and Means,” p. 5 IT. 
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Finally, this crying necessity of c,rcu ®*^ theoretical 
itself, calculated to impress us more than t 

considerations, and even the insistence .education 

authorities. The olden times of exclusive polden” 

are well nigh gone, and the so-called .goioen^ 

times of official State education after the 

Spartans are mere historical remembrance. t j, e 

needs a different system of education. ‘ . of the 

boy’s character is only for a few years m - ‘ . nt 

family. Then there follows a long period of 

under the paramount influence of he Pome may 

world outside. Only in a/ew exceptional cases^ome O 

preserve a predominant interest and . , j turn ed to 

growing young man. In most cases Ins mmd 

the dominating ideas and ldeal i," U nU is s0 much more 
combine to put before him. 1111 The parents have 
true of boarding schools and hosted ^ > P ... the 
left their children to the teacher s > „ t | ie p U pjls of 

most important period of developme - school 

any school are rude, reckless and noWW of Hame . 
management bears some consider , g ; te decided. 

The common verdict in such , ‘ , dee as the result 
Public opinion expects more tlian , ■ att g r is considered 
of school attendance. The mor f expecUation is just, 

the more obvious it will become fairly judged in this 

I do not say that the l f ch ^’ s " "Nations of the parents 
relation, nor do I say that t F ' hoo j must somehow or 
are always reasonable • • • • .. conse quences which flow 

other protect itself home-rule. In such 

in upon it because or a breakd ^ ^ the ten cher which 
cases, however, a burden !S . ^ t0 bear. Accepting, 
he should not in fairness have had^to unde rtakes 

however, his responsibilities ■ ’ ortment and conduc 

to exercise supervision over tn 

for the pupils.” } 

_ TTCWKULNESS of natural science, 
the USEF ULN Lab ui ^ which wliat 

'T 11 ? ^o 0 ’un q satTsfaJtorily ‘rated "^^f^ucatio^ 


+ Calderwood, ’■ 
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hardly expect to reach perfectly settled conclusions about 
it in India. The old quarrel between the Humanists 
and the Realists is still imperfectly reconciled and 
has lately- been passing through some acute phases at 
the older British Universities. Oxford clings to “com- 
pulsory” Greek. On the other hand, Professor Ray 
Lankester would adjust the true balance of education, by 
giving a decided predominance to the study of Nature. 
He would not abolish the “humanities,” but he would 
teach them their place, which is subordinate to the 
study of realities. 

But this is not the only difficulty, nor, perhaps, the 
chief, when in the interests of impartial educational theory 
we seek to determine the true place in education of 
the study of Nature. The advocates of “science” 
are at variance also among themselves. They are not 
unanimous on the all-important question of the method 
of science-teaching. Is the Heuristic method the right 
one or the expository : the inductive or the deductive ? 
Should the method of science-teaching, even when the 
science is quite elementary, be the method of discovery ; 
should every schoolboy learning science be in some 
small way an original investigator, as some tell us? O f 
is this practically unworkable, and must the earlier 
teaching of science, as in other subjects, be mainly or 
largely the authoritative setting forth of results ? I find' 
on the one hand, Dr. F. H. Hayward quoting Professor 
Armstrong in the Journal of Education for Maykas 
contending that the whole endeavour should be to 
inculcate the habits of observing accurately, of experi- 
menting exactly, of observing and experimenting with a 
'**^a4(fined and logical purpose, and of logica 
iom observation and the result of experiment^ 
r‘ ,J Scientific habits and methods must be universally 
** On the other hand, Mr. H. G. Wells warns 
“in the hands of the average teacher by whom 
*’ must be done for the next few years the heuristic 
'll result in nothing but a pointless fumble. • 



investigation of Nature— not even in the “se ^ 

beasts and Cowers ; where teachers o • te money 

and untrained and mainly lcxt ' l ’f ^' o tori ’ c5 ; and where 
is lacking for the equipment of hboiatone 
the whole environment, except or « S tn . 

circle, is unfavourable ; and only he cou his 

thusiast and the instructed t e -yersal science- 

views to be up-to-date cries ou f or Govern- 

teaching. It is comparatively in ’ a f cw lines 

ment or for the Universities, J° . slial j be intro- 
of writing that the t each, "S, 0 ^ n in India, but to 
duced into every school and college of Nnlure , 

achieve widely a real instruction m > so me tiny 

and kindle tn the minds of ) t different, 

spark of the scientific sptnt,— that is a very 

and a much more difficult un e . ... principle in 

Yet, plainly in the light of o“ r S“ vc S v - 0 P u id do, if 
these papers, this is precise y * intellectual free- 

we could. Independence of J 8 and determining 

dom, the power of thinking I >• ; ns G f circum- 

»c.ic„ rieh.1, in all Ills i, lb. 

stances which life brings, no stu dies more 

And equally undoubtedly there ar ^ rs tl mn 

certain to develop these c ’?? . Mature being under- 

first-hand investigation of re » and earth and 

stood to be birds and fio e ^ tho forces that re- 
trees, the elements of »h«S _ around us— and not 

gulatc the changes of phenome first . b and myes- 

to exclude man and h.s works ‘ , vide5t se nse, th 
ligation of things themselves n and the natural 

training in the careful use of induction ts science 

reasoning powers, in -pbere cannot he . l ' v0 °P l 

and the scientific me thod. Them ^ ^ [o intr0 duce 
nions up to this point ,oiir ducat ; 0 n as P 055 ’ 1 ^ 
r he m o U nt “ e deTvours should oc the 

° f But ft°must at once 

•j onlv true sense, is far vuoer u a branch 

wide and only or naturft l scienc ini; iudes 

1 the school or college curriculu^ 1 omy 

pL ics and Chemistry, Botany ^Botany, Phy- 

- »» 

siology and w 
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exhaust Science. Geography, History, Logic, Ethics, 
Literature and Language are also sciences, and may be 
scientifically taught. The scientific spirit may be intro- 
duced into them and caught in turn from them : first-hand 
investigation and the exercise of inductive principles of 
reasoning may be found in all. In fact, the supreme 
service rendered to the human mind by the free investi- 
gation of Nature is precisely the production and commu- 
nication of this scientific spirit. History, Psychology, 
Literature are now studied and investigated in the 
scientific spirit and may, therefore, be used in educa.ion to 
inculcate the scientific habit of mind. The humanist may 
make that acknowledgment to the realist with utmost 
gratitude. But, on the other hand, the realist must recog- 
nize. that the teacher of the humanities has become his 
pupil, that the elements of humanism are real also ; and 
he should even concede the possibility that under particular 
conditions the study of the humanities might conceivably 
be the best form of education in reality. For, after all, 
History, Psychology and Literature deal with objects of 
real experience; language is for man one of the prime 
realities. The true contrast is not between Science and 
Classics, the sciences and the humanities, but between 
scientific and unscientific method. 

. This also must be definitely recognized, and the more 
vividly the better. Science teaching may itself be 
unscientific . It is possible to “ learn ” several sciences, 
even m appropriate circumstances to pass examinations and 
attain degrees in them, and yet be as far as ever from 
reality, as far as ever from any true understanding of 
nature and her manner of working. The best advocates 
of science ” recognize this. “ Ten or twelve years ago,” 
says Mr.. AVestaway in the second of two deeply interesting 
articles in The Journal of Education , “ there was at least 
one English University which conferred a science degree 
upon men who had not, necessarily, done experimental 
work of any kind, who need not have seen the inside of a 
laboratory. Evenlin the case of those subjects of science 
where practical work was required, the necessary laboratory 
course could be covered in a few weeks. Yet, curiously 
enough, a high standard was exacted in ‘.theoretical.’ 
knowledge, with the consequence that many of the candi- 
dates seeking the degree spent two or three years in 
extracting what they c&ed science from * books.’ ” And 
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Professor Sadler writes in Indian E , [?/, u J’ 

»d convent', ^ fa E» 8 “,hT„& 

form-rooms.” Substitute „ r ° . nr twe i ve 

is e ar srSTi^ri «&>• * °, f the 

condition of things with which we actually have to deal. 

I do not pretend to be able 

of good science-teaching, as °PP , ■ t . „ » rea j » 

■> u ,«* rj •r?rL; 1 "i.ixs’sv i- a 

and be alive ; it must do vnat v the draw ; n g 

taught to the firsthand studio Natue^ ^ 

from her of her laws by patien and pIaced m 

inference. But the P°«‘ ' > J Science teaching, not 

strong relief is, that it is ™ 

the bad, which we want and mus a 

But hum, We 

too much our habit to identity ' ScramWb g 
Chemistry. But it bn long been 

need by no means be connne ^ forward| and is now 
and Chemistry. • by far the most convenient 

being put f ™4£ 8 SO me insight into the scientific investi- 
study, through ^nso^ ^ There is much tQ be 

ffffo^tha practical learning of Physiology and again for 

Sanitar) Science. . g and chemistry to form part of 
The claim on t ^ e g^iy place these' two occupy 

general educati Sc ; en ces. Physics and Chemistry are 
in the order founda tion of the Sciences dealing with life, 
in a sense m [he Sc ; e nces, Physics follows on Mathe- 
In the or Panics : then comes Chemistry. Physiology 

tnalics ana * respects on Chemistr>>. Botany and 

is based . physiology. Presumably, this is why 
Zoology ch emistry have usually been taught, a? 

Physics a" schools> a nd have been so generally ad op‘f f 
• Science Elementary Science means a smattering.” 

that to n Jj phvsics. But the obiectinne tn Phy 5 .-. 


that to n n> ^ physics. But the objections to Phlf;? 
Chemistry.^ arc serious. Much expensive app^ ta ' - ’ 
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necessary, if they are to be taught satisfactorily. Moreover, 
the conceptions required in each of these sciences are 
difficult for boys. 

Physiology is of the greatest practical importance, when 
we desire to spread Physical education and a knowledge of 
the conditions of health. Elementary Physiology may, 
perhaps, be usefully taught without any elaborate and costly 
apparatus. There is much to be said for teaching a little 
Physiology in schools. The advantages of Botany are 
even greater. It is a subject of immediate interest to all 
and specially so in India. Trees, and shrubs, and flowers, 
cereals and vegetables are objects which enter into our 
every-day life, and all of us would be the better for scientific 
knowledge about them. There is here no need of elaborate 
apparatus. Garden flowers, grasses, rice and wheat, 
potatoes and tomatoes, are readily obtainable, a trowel, 
a penknife, a pair of eyes, and, perhaps', a ‘ press ’ are all 
the implements necessary. The only difficulty with Botany, 
though it may prove a serious one, is to find teachers with 
the required habits of careful observation and with the 
love of the subject without which no teaching is of much 
avail. Sir George Campbell made an attempt to popu- 
larize the teaching of Botany in Bengal full thirty’ years 
ago, but the effort died away. Much might be hoped from 
a really thorough-going attempt to reintroduce it now. 

But it is not to be forgotten here that Geography is a 
science and a practical science, and a study of reality. 
Has it not been sufficiently demonstrated that Geography 
begins with a careful exploration of the seboolhouse 
and playground, of puddles and gutters and local stream- 
lets, and thence extending to the village and country-side 
extends to the comprehension of the whole round world ? 
Here are objects close at hand, related to practical life, 
here is observation, induction, generalization. It cannot 
be questioned that there may be ‘science’ teaching in 
Geography, as well as in Botany or Physics. 

Nor is the claim of History to the name of science one 
to be scouted. True, it is descriptive rather than inductive 
taken in its whole extent, yet it none the less involves on 
occasion the use of observation, induction as genuine and 
as profitable as in Physics or Botany. This is the case 
whenever firsthand evidence is to be weighed and con- 
clusions drawn from conflicting testimony. The documents 
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of history are real and demand a high power 
at first hand to weigh them properly. The tr£ *\ 
of history ought to be as. fined to grapp e w 
fresh problems of practical life in the tangle o a t 

trained chemist or botanist. So far History may j 

deal with realities. But it may be objected that History^s 
a mere narrative of past events, and that e an( j for 

hundred or a thousand years ago are for relation 

the ordinary learner out of any recogn.zable rdauon 
to the present, and therefore not real m the sen e 
required. To this it must be answered that History 
taught is wrongly taught, and . t ^ History, 

has been badly taught for centur > , has 

The improvement of the teaching 

come first but the improvement o method proceeds 

must follow. History by the to the remote, 

from the known to the fro m the present 

the present to the past. It gre ssive elaboration 

moment now and proceeds J 1 , tbe n ow has been 
of the links of connection to show moments of 

conditioned by preceding now ®> 1 , hj fully ; but even 

History. A child may not understand this tmy ^ ^ 

achild may be made ““^Stdi toSs^ow. Conver- 
ge their meaning from the* mea nine from its relauon 
sely, the present only gets its Ml , e 

to the whole t^eable past. ^ The h>g bcco > mes the S c.entific 
of intelligence, the more Tvrith a more accurate and 

apprehension of History S H inore tra i ne d historic 
vivid knowledge of History an influenC e, and ad 

sense newspapers won id , , oraWe mistakes. But these 
ministrators be saved fr P practical, few studies more 

th»g. « r“^i“o? rigE“S«.ki»g »®.nd good 
conduce to the prod** f History-. 

citizens than a truly scientific s 5 take t00 long to show 

It would carry one too fa true 0 f philosophy, 

that something like this fer a5 tbese studies have 

literature, and languages. scientific treatment, 

intimate relation to life J” in the present sense, 
they must be included admitted, as, I think, i 

The point is proved, if » as personalities, free- 

dom, aristocracy! tber^«^^ 

- — 
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and philosophy that we have access to such ideas as these ; 
and if these ideas bear practically on life, philosophy and 
literature are sciences. 

The condition of the scientific claim is that the study 
should be genuine and first-hand, the investigation real. 

If all this be admitted, the question of science teaching 
appears to have shifted its exact scope. The fundamental 
contrast is found to be the opposition of good and bad 
leaching. Each one of these subjects can be taught well 
or badly. Taught well, it becomes scientific, a science. 
Taught badly, it is unscientific, no science at all. 

The only question beyond is one of curricula, the 
selection of the subjects best suited to attain the edu- 
cational end in a particular case or cases. All subjects 
are found to be useful for that particular training implied 
in the term, ‘scientific’ method. But since all cannot 
usually be taught together, the point to be determined is 
which subjects are the most expedient or convenient in any 
given case. 

Bad teaching it must be recognized is possible in any 
subject : and bad teaching is as fatal in one subject as 
another. It is not so much the subject as the teaching 
which makes the difference between good education and 
bad. It is no use choosing the best subject, unless also it 
is going to be well taught. If there is bad teaching of 
literature and history, there is also bad teaching of science. 
The most indispensable change is a change in the char- 
acter of the teaching, not in the subjects taught. But 
because of the peculiarly high claims now made for 
‘science’ so called in the limited sense, it is important to 
see that the inefficient teaching of science is for the moment 
worse than any other form of bad teaching. It does signal 
harm in two ways. The results of bad science teaching 
must be contemptible. So bad teachings bring discredit 
on science and the whole position of the realists. And 
bad teaching in science obscures the true reason which 
makes science teaching, or rather the first-hand study of 
nature, valuable. The provision of the bad actually makes 
he good more unattainable. 

We are now nearly in a position to draw some really 
practical conclusions on this momentous question, that is, 
conclusions aDDlicable to schools and colleges in India now. 
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'We only require to glance once more at the general c on _ 
ditions of good science-teaching and then to make sn c jj 
applications as are possible. These conditions are mainly 
two : y 

i. There must be good teachers, thoroughly imbu e( j 
with the scientific spirit, and versed in the methods 0 f 
dealing with nature at first-hand. This will make the 
teachers sound in their science. They must also have be en 
trained in the principles of teaching and the art of teaching 
science. This will make them good teachers. I mi )s t 
again quote from The Journal of Education to show wh a t 
we have to avoid — but alas ! what too often as yet we hav ej 
■“ they stand in front of a class and lecture,” like so maJ, 
of their classical colleagues, they do not teach — they tal^. 
The work their pupils do in the laboratory’, often a me re 
"verification of facts already told, has only the slight^ 
educational value. They do not appear to realize that t} ie 
41 theories ” and “ hypotheses ” about which they are 
anxious act as mere “ cradle songs to lull their scholars ( 0 
sleep. It is useless to scoff at, preach to, or pray for matjy 
of these men of the old school. They cannot, or will nQq 
see that scientific facts, as facts, are of little more value \q 
the ordinary boy than the names of the tributaries of the 
Ganges or of the battles of the Civil War.” With this i s 
•contrasted the true work of the scientific teacher qf 
science. “ The science teacher who has taught his pupil s 
to be active enquirers, to exclude all doubt from the facts 
before them, to reason from those facts and from thost 
alone, to search for truth at all costs, has played no meai-, 
.part as an educator.” 

a. There must be adequate equipment. In the case of 
Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology this means laboratories 
fully equipped with all proper appliances for actual experi. 
ment and investigation up to, and somewhat beyond, the 
stage to which the actual teaching is to be carried. Ip 
that of Botany it will mean access to fields and woods and 
gardens and collections of specimens. 

The conclusions which I think may be drawn are these. 

In the larger sense teaching in all subjects may be 
scientific and, when this is so, the subject, whatever it be, 

-is raised to the rank of science. But in the narrower 
sense which is the proper subject of this paper it msy 
be laid down. 



1. It is desirable to introduce the study of nature as 
part of general education in India, wherever possible and 
in whatever form can most easily be made practicable. 
There should everywhere, even in Primary schools, be a 
little elementary science. But this can probably be most 
suitably attained through the better teaching of Geography. 

2. The teaching of natural science should be promoted 
in Secondary schools in as complete a form as possible- 
But two conditions must be carefully observed — 

(a) There must be properly trained teachers. 

( 3 ) There must be proper equipment. 

Without adequate equipment and trained teachers it is- 
wiser to be content with such instruction and scientific 
ideas as can be conveyed by popular lectures. For any 
professed teaching of natural science we do better to 
wait for the teachers and for the money. It is necessary 
to train teachers, and this training of teachers should 
come first. 

3. AVhen a college undertakes more advanced science 
teaching, care must be taken to secure that the teachers 
shall’ he real' ’'men of science,’ that is, active arid persever- 
ing enquirers and searchers into nature : also that the 
laboratories are fully equipped for practical work and kept 
in order. Without this it is better to confine the teaching 
to literature, history, and philosophy, and to take care that 
these subjects are suitably provided with the less Costly 
equipment which they require. It is, however, te> be 
remembered that it is at the colleges that the teachers for 
Secondary schools must be trained. 

4. Lastly, in the leading colleges, more particularly in 
those few which are to be understood as representing 
th^ highest aspiration of the Universities, we may not be 
con.f en t until the opportunities for true research can 
be Compared withouc apology with the equipment of 
GermVan, American, and Japanese Universities. What the- 
UniveL s }tj eSj eac h i n its corporate capacity, can do to 
forward\ these ends, it behoves them to take thought 
without cNVlny. 

In sum, it comes to this. We need to encourage active 
research inn . nature and the diffusion of scientific coocep* 
10ns and Tentific habits of thought through general 

ucation to c. ie utmost limit of our resources for good 
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teaching. But wo must not ignore the stern condition 
that, in order that cither of there may avail, the teaching 
must he good and the equipment adequate. W c do better 
not to teach natural science at nil than to teach it badly : 
hut provided tee teach it well, wc cannot teach it too much. 
Once more here aho all depends on quality. 


THE PLACE OF ORIENTAL f.AXGUAGES. 

T HERE is no question which will so l earchingly test 
the principles with which we set out as this of 
oriental languages. It is such an obvious platitude 
that in an oriental land the oriental classics ought to be 
honoured and cultivated and that higher education ought to 
be based upon them. Our sense of justice arrays itself on 
the same side and conscience plays the traitor. Hut if we 
are really bent, ns 1 have tried to be, on determining 
what are the most favourable means for attaining certain 
high ends with which wc set out, then sentiment arid 
platitudes must be put aside and we must start with open 
minds, and the sole question for consideration here 
becomes, this —Given the imd to be, as was assumed, the 
communication of intellectual freedom and moral strength, 
how far will the study of oriental languages conduce to 
that end. and if it cm be made so to conduce, is it to be 
regarded as a necessary or merely as a possible part of 
higher education ? 

There are really two questions involved ; for oriental 
languages may he cither classical languages. Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian : or vernacular languages whose number 
is legion, Urdu, Bengali. Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, being 
among the chief. 

The extent of the question is so great and the argument 
so thorny and difficult that I shall, ns the most expedi- 
tious method, begin by stating the convictions to which 
I have been brought by observation and reflection, and 
go on after to urge such considerations as seem to justify 
the conclusions I have come to, leasing it to others to 
demolish my argument, if necessary. And I must disclaim 
the right to speak with any authority higher than that of 
general reasonableness. I base no special knowledge of 
any one oriental language, and what I may say must be 
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so far discounted, though I do not think that my conclu- 
sions are thereby wholly invalidated. This part of the 
subject is again forced on me by the obligations of the 
whole undertaking : I would avoid it if I could. But 
as it is impossible to treat of the whole education and pass 
by oriental languages without notice, I can only put 
forward what I think — not altogether rashly and hazard- 
ously — and leave the result. 

My conclusions are these : — 

1 . The study of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian by sound , 
critical methods is an extremely valuable but not indispens- 
able part of a liberal education in India. 

2. The study of the mother tongue is an indispensable 
part of education in schools, but it is not very suitable as 
orming part of university courses. Therefore 


3. The vernaculars should not be allowed as an alter- 
native, still less imposed as a necessary, subject at the 
University Matriculation Examination, though they should 
be necessarily required at the Schools Final Examination, 
in such languages as possess a literature. 

4. The vernaculars should not be allowed at all as part 
of the course for the ordinary degree at any stage. But 
where there is a literature of high character, as in the case of 
Urdu, Hindi and Bengali, they might be taken as a special 
Honour subject (in addition to ordinary Pass subjects) 
and a really complete and critical knowledge of such 
a language should confer an M.A. degree. 

5. The classical languages, Sanskrit, Arabic and Per- 
sian should be alternative subjects for the University 
Matriculation Examination (any one) and again for the 
Intermediate Examination (if there is one). They should 
also be an alternative subject for the B.A. degree. 


6 . The higher studies of these languages should be 
care fully cultivated and encouraged as Honour subjects 
for tkie B.A. and as M.A. subjects, care being taken that 
the sttndy is really scholarly and critical. 

The Reasons determining all these conclusions are nearly 
the samdi and may be simply stated. The conclusions 
aH.flow, , seem to me to flow, from the principles with 
articles start. The aim is to educate in a 
‘ and thereby reach definite intellectual 
. Its. We want to quicken the judgment 


which 
-particular 
and moral 
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and endue life with high purpose. The question then is 
to what extent, and in what way,- will the study of oriental 
languages conduce to these results. And further, how are 
these subjects compatible with others, having regard to 
the unavoidable limitations. A subject may have high 
claims in itself ; but there may not be room for it. High 
claims must give place to higher. When we cannot teacli 
all subjects, we must include the most indispensable. 

The first question to be determined is reduced to this ; 
is the study of the classical languages a necessary part 
of liberal education in India ? For it must not be sup- 
posed in question but that Sanskrit and Arabic and 
Persian have very high claims. Sanskrit is doubtless the 
basis of Marathi, Bengali and kindred languages; and 
there are many Arabic and Persian words in Urdu. 
Are Arabic and Persian in the one case, and Sanskrit 
in the other other, necessary 1 I answer no, unless 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French are necessary parts of 
a liberal education in England. The analogy of Latin 
and Greek is obviously also in point, though with some- 
what less force. But in England the last strongholds 
of the extreme defenders of Greek are being battered, 
and it is fairly clear to all but the fanatical defenders 
of the ancient regimt that the last defences must 
before long give way, and the real usefulness of Greek 
and Latin as educational subjects be not a whit less- 
ened. Latin and Greek will be recognized always as 
educational subjects of a value unsurpassable in the 
whole range of subjects, and indispensable for the high- 
est study of English language and literature; but not 
as forming the indispensable basis of the one sole form 
of liberal education. The tyranny of the Latin and 
Greek grammars is practically over ; they cannot much 
longer be insisted upon merely as intellectual drill. 
You can get the drill as effectually and something else 
valuable at the same time in other ways. These con- 
siderations alone seem to me to carry with them the 
conclusion that it is not advisable to make the_ classical 
languages in India compulsory. Compulsion is indeed a 
word which should be unknown in education, so far as 
the compulsion depends on arbitrary prescription, _ not 
the nature of the case. When we consider the unique 
character of the experiment being tried ift Indian uni- 
versities, the greater indispensableness of other subjects,’ 
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and above all of English as the actual medium of 
instruction, the case is greatly strengthened. The study 
of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian is to be encouraged, 
but not compelled. 

2. As regards the mother-tongue the considerations 
are not very dissimilar. The mother-tongue is the first 
and most natural vehicle of thought. Training in the 
mother-tongue is one of the best and readiest of in- 
tellectual disciplines. Therefore, when the language has 
a literature, when it is anything more than a barbaric 
speech, it should be carefully taught at schools. 

3. But when we go on to consider its relation to 
university education, we are forced to recognize that the 
case in India is peculiar. We are unable as yet to educate 
beyond a certain stage in the vernacular ; English has to 
take its place. Then to all intents and purposes i English 
is the vernacular of University education. It may be un- 
fortunate that this is so ; but the actual facts have to be 
faced and just now it is of little use to regret them. The 
indispensable importance of English for our special pur- 
pose and in our special circumstances excludes the verna- 
culars.^ Frankly, for the express purposes of university 
education, we must perforce neglect the vernaculars. This 
is forced upon us by the necessity of economizing sub- 
jects. We have not room for all. The vernaculars drop 
out of the Matriculation and the Pass Examinations, 
because they are less necessary than other subjects. 

, 4- we need not sacrifice them altogether. If 

ey have any vitality, they will retain such a hold on 
* indents who naturally speak them that at any 
hicher 0311 ’ D circumstances go on to the 

This ; s S 'fy c ty °f them and carry them to any point, 
till recenn ”° US ^ ver ^ muc h what has been the case 
education anc * e X e . n ls t0 some extent now, with 

formal studv? t ^ e Entlsb I s ' es - Englishmen made little 
intelligent hr X En 8 lish even in their schools, but the more 
training at a read En S lish literature, and with special 

scholars. o S V 3er . stage became in the full sense English 
possible to m \ '* s ana! °gy I believe it would still be 

subjects for jj 6 cr ° 0 ^ use °f the vernacular language as 
sable conditi 0r " ' * exam i nat ions. But it is an indispen- 
should be Jr this conclusion that these languages 
ically •■aught and strictly tested. A low 



•standard of attainment for Honours in these languages 
-would by no means satisfy this condition. 

5. Considering again the case of the classical languages, 
we find that, being highly cultivated as to form, and 
possessing literature of great richness and variety, they 
.make very useful subjects whereby to train and test the 
powers of mind we seek to produce. This is decisive as 
to their intellectual value. As regards their moral value, 
as a training in character, it is unlikely that oriental scho- 
lars would admit that Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian litera- 
tures have a lower range of moral interest than Mathematics 
or Logic, or History, or the Natural Sciences, which are 
the alternatives with which they must be brought into 
competition And the claim would be that they possess this 
value as subjects for any one who likes to choose them. 

6. As Honour subjects the case for the classica 
languages is much stronger. A thorough scholarly know- 
ledge of these literatures, such as an Honour course de- 
mands, must have greater potency both intellectually and 
morally than the less degree of mastery which a Pass 
subject demands. 

But here the question of the method of teaching 
oriental languages, whether classical or vernacular 
forces itself upon us with a special urgency. What 
has been contended for above is only valid on the 
supposition that the oriental languages shnll be taught with 
the same thoroughness and by the same scientific methods 
as other subjects to which they are alternative, and in 
particular as other languages. And here we are certainly 
confronted with a problem of great difficulty, for it seems 
doubtful whether the method on which these languages are 
generally taught is as scientific and scholarly as could be 
wished. Scientific and scholarly must be interpreted 
with exactly the same significance and strictness, _ as 
in the case of Greek or Latin, or of History and Philo- 
sophy. Leaving aside the more difficult case of the 
vernaculars, is the method of the teachers of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian based on the best known principles? 

The teaching of Sanskrit has particularly been called 
in question. An ably written pamphlet by Professor 
Lalit Kumar Banerjee of the Bangabasi College, Calcutta, 
■under the title “ Sanskrit in our Schools,” brings out 
very clearly that there are serious defects in the present 
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system of teaching Sanskrit in Bengal, And as the 
faults of the system described are traceable to the 
ancient indigenous methods practised in the iols, it seems 
probable that they extend also to other parts of India. 
Criticism of what is actually being done, as I have 
more than once explained, is only secondarily and 
indirectly the aim of these papers. To enter into the 
question of the actual teaching of Sanskrit is therefore 
outside the scope of the present discussion, even were 
I more competent to the task. But Professor Banerjee’s 
conclusions as to the right method of teaching are apposite 
to my purpose and in close agreement with the point 
of view here adopted. His general position is that in 
teaching Sanskrit “ we should assimilate the latest improve- 
ments that obtain in Europe in the matter of teaching 
a classical (or foreign) language.” He desires for this- 
purpose “ a set of scholars that have succeeded in recon- 
ciling the solid learning of the East with the improved 
methods of the West” The reforms he advocates re- 
quire a thorough remodelling of the existing system of 
Sanskrit teaching in “ the lower classes.” It all amounts 
to a plea that intelligent methods should take the place 
of unintelligent, rational that of mechanical. It seems that 
the practice prevails of requiring in examinations, even 
at so early a stage as Matriculation, the explanation of 
the text in Sanskrit. This leads to a system of me- 
chanical paraphrase without any true understanding of 
the sense of what is paraphrased. Needless to say. 
Professor Banerjee condemns the practice as “ irrational and 
positively mischievous," and advocates in its place expla- 
nation of the Sanskrit text either in the mother-tongue or 
in English. He points out that two modern principles of 
teaching have already been adopted in the teaching of 
Sanskrit in Bengal, namely, the teaching of grammar 
through the medium of the mother-tongue, and limiting, 
the amount of grammar taught to beginners. He asks for 
the recognition of three further principles:-!. The. 
use in class-teaching of constant reference to the mother- 
tongue in order to bring out points of resemblance and 
difference. 2. Use of the natural method " of beginning 
with simple reading lessons and leaving the young learner 
to discover the rules of grammar from them.” 3. 

1 Lessons in translation should proceed side by side with 
lessons in grammar, because concrete illustrations and 



practical Applications of tin* abstract rules can alone fiv 
them permanently oti the memory.” 

.Ml thU is eminently reasonable tint it must at once 
compel a < "'ent from any mu whoso only interest is the 
promotion of sound learning. That it needs to be said at 
all r ho«s how far the conditions of sound learning are from 
bein.t rf.tlircd in respect of the study of Sanskrit in 
some parts of India. The almo't incredible stories told in 
Hrnral of the titter ignorance of Sanskrit on the part 
of candidaf-s who pass examinations in Sanskrit are 
clivpu'nt confirmation of the urgent need of radical 
reform at all events in Bengal, even if it may be hoped 
that better method* ate sometimes followed. This at 
a!! events is certain , unless the Sanskrit language is up 
to a certain stage really understood and f-.rxvn, Sanskrit 
can hue no value whatever as an educational subject. 
It i', therefore, incumbent on every advocate of Sanskrit 
as an element in libera! education to aim at securing 
that Sanskrit shall be taught efficiently on rational 
principles The test of " a safe grounding in Sanskrit ” 
can at all events be secured, ns Professor nanerjee is 
at pains to show, by the simple expedient of introducing 
into the Matriculation Examination " easy unseen pas- 
sages for translation ” The whole pamphlet deserves 
ro be attentively studied by any one who believes in 
the educational value of Sanskrit and desires to pro- 
mote sound scholarship. 

As far as right methods arc concerned, the same argu- 
ments must be applied to Persian and Arabic, and. indeed, 
to every language taught and studied. If our educational 
results are to be sound, our methods must be intelligent 
and rational. The poverty of actual results in respect 
of real scholarship and research in oriental languages is 
ground for suspicion that as yet methods in other languages 
besides Sanskrit arc not as sound as they need to be. The 
fruits of a really sound scholarship in Persian, Arabic and 
Sanskrit would he so priceless in value that we may well 
look to the universities to do all they can to place the study 
of these languages on a sound basis. For original work of 
all kinds, philological, literary, historical, these languages- 
offer a field immense in range and of unparallelled rich- 
ness and promise. In this field Indian scholars work with 
advantages which nredinied to the scholars of Europe by 
the circumstance of the case. Vet up to the present time- 
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■the really scientific study of the languages and literatures 
of the East has been mainly the work of European 
scholars. The ultimate aim of the study of oriental 
languages in Indian universities should certainly be to 
produce scholars whose work should equal and even surpass 
the work of European scholars. The revival of learning 
in India has failed of its purpose till this result has been 
brought about. 

Another highly useful task for the scholars trained 
in Indian universities is to popularize the knowledge 
•of oriental literature and languages and so mediate 
between the East and the West. The “ general reader ” 
in Europe and India needs to know more of the relation 
of Persian to Greek and Latin, of the contents of the 
vast treasuries of Sanskrit literature, of the unrealized 
wealth of Arabic There are numerous historical and 
•philological questions of general interest which can only 
be unfolded by the oriental scholar Here, too, there 
is an almost unlimited field for the new school of oriental 
scholars which the Indian universities should foster 
and rear. In case of the vernaculars also there is ample 
scope for work of much the same character. Besides 
its importance for scholarship, such work has the further 
value that it helps to bridge that gulf between eastern 
and western thought, which has been declared to be 
•fathomless, but which I believe to be largely illusory. 

It should now appear sufficiently that any limitation 
of the attention to and study of oriental languages 
■recommended in this paper is not put forward in a 
spirit of unfriendly opposition or depreciation. Some 
•of the propositions laid down at the beginning may 
•appear paradoxical in respect of the high claims made 
in the end for oriental studies. But the paradox will 
be lessened or removed, if it be observed that what is 
advocated in all cases is thorough and scholarly study, 
and that the limitations recommended are imposed 
in the interests of sound scholarship and out of regard 
to the difficulty of providing for all the claims of the 
•new learning. The claims of oriental languages rank 
very high, but the intelligence and strength of judgment, 
which are the reasons for which the new learning as a 
-new and special effort exists, must come even before 
these. We shall teach the oriental languages so far as we 
•can teach them thoroughly and effectually in furtherance 
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•of the ends set before us; we shall not teach them 
merely to satisfy the demands of prejudice and tradition. 

Very much is left unsaid. No development has been 
attempted of the xsthetic and linguistic, the literary and 
philosophical sides of the classical oriental languages ; hardly 
anything of the methods of their study in detail. The most 
interesting aspects of the vernaculars have not been touched 
.at all. For the expansion of the vernacular literatures 
and the gradual perfecting of vernacular languages as 
instruments of expression are matters of the highest interest, 
and of the most serious importance — especially to those 
vast numbers whom “ English ” education does not yet 
reach. But the beauty and fitness of these languages 
severally and the methods by which they may be most 
effectually and profitably studied — and, in the case of 
living languages, advance — must be left to professed 
scholars, Indian and European. The only pretension 
of this paper is to have rightly laid down the broad 
principles on which oriental languages, whether classical 
or vernacular, are, severally, at the present time to be 
included in University courses in India as integral parts 
of, or as accessories to, liberal education. 

Further, these principles are intended to be applied 
with the utmost rigour. If means caD be found to have 
oriental languages taught in such a way as to rouse the 
intelligence and stir the mind to active and fruitful working, 
we shall find as large a place as we can for them. But 
if they cannot be so taught — as far at least as the scheme 
here contemplated is concerned — they have no place at 
all. By so concluding we best consult the interests alike 
of oriental scholarship and of the students of the new- 
learning. A lifeless study of language, oriental or occi- 
dental, has no educational value at all. Either then we 
must endue such studies with life, or shut them out. al- 
together from a scheme, the express aim of which is to give- 
freedom to the mind and strengthen its power of 
judgment. 


THE PUZZLE OF EXAMINATIONS. 

M OST of us who are engaged in education have at 
some time or other felt stirrings of rebellion, 
feint or vehement according to temperament and 
circumstances, against the grievous yoke of examinations 
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In India the problem has certa in specially acute features,: 
but it is by no means in India alone that the perplexity 
of the problem has been felt. 

Some twenty years ago a vigorous assault on the whole 
system was made in the pages of The Nineteenth Century 
and about a hundred names of weight and authority were 
recorded in protest against it. Now, again, in the newly- 
started University Review champions appear, one after 
another, to run a tilt against examinations and the estab- 
lished method of conducting them. 

The cry is that examinations are too many, and too- 
rigid in their method ; and, what is far more serious, that 
they misguide education ; that they concentrate attention 
on the wrong thing, because they apply the wrong test 
that they dissipate effort on trivial objects, and consequently 
divert education from its true end — study, knowledge, 
wisdom, and the quiet strengthening of the intellectual 
powers. 

The hardier among us here in India have, perhaps,, 
ventured to speculate on a possible reduction of the burden, 
under which we and so many hapless thousands groan ; but 
do we also realize that there are parts of the world where 
the impossible has become possible and examinations, as 
we know them, have either been done away with altogether 
or so judiciously tempered and limited that they do good 
without doing harm ? It is fairly well-known that in 
Germany the higher degrees are conferred not by. ex- 
aminations but by the presentation of theses. But it is to 
America, the adopted home of freedom, that we must look 
to see what further emancipation is possible and how it is 
to be effected. To many the accounts of the American 
system to be found in the reports of the Mosely Com- 
mission must couie as a revelation, and bring with them 
something of the beatific vision. There are examinations- 
in the universities of the United States, but the tyranny of 
the examination system is broken. “ In America," writes 
Prof. Ayrton, “ much less importance is attached to ex- 
aminations than in Great Britain. Whether a student is- 
worthy of a degree is left to the decision of his professors, 
without the intervention of outside examiners.” (Mosely 
Reports, p. 35.) 

“ The external examiner and the external examination- 
system is practically unknown in the United States. The 
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teachers are free, and being free they are enabled to give 
their courses a breadth and depth that would be impossible 
were they hampered by the knowledge that their students 
were to be tested by examiners who knew little or nothing 
of them.” This is said by Prof. Gregory Foster, of Uni- 
versity College, London ; and he goes on : “The tests and 
examinations for undergraduate students leading to the 
Bachelors' degrees are conducted almost entirely by the 
individual teachers, and with the most satisfactory results. 
In the universities of the States there seemed to be an 
atmosphere of quiet study and scholarly work which is 
apparently continuous throughout the session, and remains 
undisturbed by feverish bursts of cramming such as charac- 
terise British colleges and universities.”* Surely we are 
Breaming, or this is some university in Utopia ! 

Not less significant are the conclusions to be drawn 
from the protestants of the new University Review. 
In the first number (May of this year) Prof. Arthur 
Schuster, of Owen’s College, Manchester, carries a mine 
under the very foundations on which the prevalent system 
rests, when he objects that it aims only at testing know- 
ledge, not the power of applying knowledge in new ways ; 
that it therefore hinders the production of those highest 
capacities which it should be the object of university train- 
ing to develop, by actually holding back the students 
from free and disinterested investigation. “ The evil of 
the examination system,” he writes, “does not lie so 
much in the cramming to which the weak student has 
to submit himself, in order to pass, as in the lasting 
damage it does by wasting the time of the strong student, 
to whom at present the attainment of a high position in 
the final tests is often of vital importance.” It is in one 
word “ originality ” which is the quality of most value in 
real life and to the race ; and while originality can to a 
■certain extent be acquired by training, it cannot be tested 
by examinations. “ The power of utilizing the. experience 
gained perhaps by centuries of work, and to fertilize it with 
that little spark of originality which shall convert a mere 
•repetition of what others have done into proper productive 
and useful work in all subjects.” “ What I mean by train- 
ing in research work is the development of that critical 
power and faculty of independent thought which ought to 
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lead to real Success in life, whatever the vocation may be.' r 
“ But it is not possible or desirable to apply an examination 
test which shall distinguish between students who have 
learned the art of originality, and those who Save not 
The essence of research work is the concentration of the 
mind on one problem to the exclusion of all others. The 
essence of examination work is the dispersion of the mind 
over many problems to the exclusion of the one a person 
is specially interested in.” He sums up the distinction 
between what can and what cannot be tested by examina- 
tions in the formula — “ The power of applying knowledge 
cannot be tested satisfactorily by examination.” 

Prof Hartog in the July Review qualifies this state- 
ment in so far as he holds that in a limited degree the 
test by examination of the application of knowledge 
is possible — in mathematical work, in analysis of the written 
page or the chemical compound, in translations from a 
foreign language. And he goes on to suggest a most 
important distinction, which would revolutionize and 
rationalize examinations, if it were universally accepted — • 
a distinction between essentials and inessentials. The 
essentials tally approximately with that power of applying 
knowledge, which examinations can test ; the inessentials 
with mere memory-work, the remembering of facts. In 
respect of the power of applying knowledge, the test of 
minimum capacity, the minimum pass standard ought to 
be eighty or ninety per cent., whereas in the case of 
inessentials from thirty to fifty per cent, may suffice. “ To 
set papers in which essentials and inessentials figure on 
an equal footing, and to allow a candidate to pass who 
obtains thirty to fifty per cent, of the marks on the whole, 
is a procedure which has had serious effects on school 
education, and for which our examining bodies themselves 
in the end pay very dearly.” Now this, it may be 
remarked in passing, is precisely the sort of paper, and 
the lower limit is the rate of pass marks, which we have 
at present in India. 

Along with alb "this we may well take some wise words 
about examinations which occur in one of the letters of 
“An Oxford Correspondence of 1903,” edited by W. Warde 
Fowler (Lincoln College, Oxford) and published last year 
“ Examinations there must be of one kind or another ; 
but the less we have of examinations, that do not positively 
help us in education, the better we shall be as a nation 
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should frame them so as to give the latter a series of 
opportunities of showing how far he possesses an intelligent 
and first-hand knowledge of the subject-matter. IVe 
consider that easy questions are best suited for this purpose. 
Such questions enable a really good scholar to distinguish 
himself, while the average student puts down what he 
knows without waste of time.” 

The sppeial importance of the question of amount was 
pointed out in the secood paper of this series. It arises from 
the peculiar and nowhere else paralleled difficulties which 
Indian students have to grapple with because tne language in 
which they learn and are examined in is not their own langu- 
age but a foreign tongue. Marked allowance ought to be 
made for this peculiar difficulty in all paper-setting as well 
as in the definition of courses of study To write thought- 
fully in any language must take appreciably longer for one 
to whom it is a foreign tongue, and we wish to encourage 
thoughtful writing -. papers therefore for foreign students 
should be proportionately shorter, at least probably a fourth 
or a fifth shorter This should be recognized all over 
India, and relatively short papers be adopted and approved. 

A sixth principle needing to be consciously thought of, 
though difficult to bring into operation, is that the numeri- 
cal valuation of examination “ answers ” is inherently 
fallacious. This quantitative expression of qualities cannot 
ever be done perfectly. The rough working methods we 
all adopt, in practice though they serve their purpose, are 
likely to produce wrong results, unless we temper the 
rigidity of marks by some broader estimate of quality. A 
trained examiner could often better apply a pure quality 
test both in Pass and Honour papers. A trained examiner 
will discern by rapid judgment, which partakes of the nature 
of intuition, whether the work before him is first-class, 
second-class or third-class; whether the writer is competent 
or incompetent. Therefore it is well to recognize that a 
system of marks should be elastic and admit of any required 
variation at the examiner’s discretion. At all events it is 
highly inexpedient to emphasize the rigid nature of the 
marks system by such means as publicly announcing fixed 
pass percentages, or indicating in the margin of printed 
papers the exact number of marks at which the answer is 
to be valued. These forced pre-judgments of marks may 
lend a specious semblance of inflexible fairness to the 
system, but they hinder rather than help true fairness, 



THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE. 


I DEAS about education in Indian colleges are in proce$' 
of change about us, and we who are engaged upot 
collegiate education are suffering the manifold discern 
forts incident to a period of transition. There are some 
perhaps, who still think the old was better ; it was certain!] 
easier; but the time-spirit is just now driving us on 
and we have to adapt ourselves to the new condition' 
as best we may. There are those, I know, who havt 
been found to affirm that relations between student! 
and their teachers long ago, when colleges first canu 
into being, were closer and more intimate. To som< 
extent that may base been so, though I think the person! 
who so speak incline already to look back on this earlier 
age through a mist of romance. At least it may be 
supposed that when classes were smaller and examinations 
less harassing it was easier to know students individually 
and to show them more personal sympathy. But on 
the whole I find every reason to believe, and little or 
none to doubt, that conditions were generally less difficult 
and standards less exacting in former times than now. 
Teachers and taught sauntered through the fields of 
learning instead of driving and being driven. It is the 
Nemesis of system that has overtaken us. We have ela- 
borated and complicated and regulated our examinations, 
till the whole system has become a wearisome bondage, 
and in elaborating the means we have lost sight of the 
end. Then in justifiable revolt against the straitness of 
the bonds that confine us we have drawn upon ourselves 
new responsibilities before we have shifted the old burdens 

For, if there is= any one principle in which all who 
think on the subject are just now agreed, it is that exa- 
minations and lectures are not education. They may 
be part of the means of education, but they do not of 
themselves constitute education. It is common work, 
common aims, common recreations, common interests 
that make up the most valuable part of education. A 
conviction of this truth underlies a great deal’ that we have 
for a long time been trying to do before there was any 
conscious formulation of a change in the scope of edu- 
cational aims. This is why a professor here and there 
would be found playing cricket or football with his 
students, or presiding at students’ meetings ; and why to 



positive affection for the college he nttcnd«l. ’ as 

lived to make the .time g ^XVlcclWCi 
possible. He came jus. in tm . - ovor , The attitude 

and he vanished as soon as 1 - ■' st „raciicc corres- 



for four or five hours «t » - > of ft Debuting 

There might or might not - * or might not 

Society after the last lecture, ‘ - .. CV cning, and a 

be cricket or football at a later interest himself in 

professor might also at . oro fessor’s daily duties, 

such things. Dut, broadly vim e * 0 deliver lectures, 

as far as the college was conccrncd ^re o 
and a student’s duties were to attend lccnues^ 

We have not found this eonccpu f d > we are 
(nor the results all that could be , 0 think 

trying to enlarge f’ d .^P '. deliver lectures, but also 

that a professor should not onlj r d ien g( . tt ; ng profit 

personally ascertain that Ins students .b 
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from them. We are laying down as an axiom that a 
professor’s duties do not end at the doors of the lecture- 
room (Lieutenant-Governors and other persons of authority 
have said as much), or even at the gates of the college, 
but that he should assume a large and somewhat indefinite 
responsibility for all his pupils’ well-being, physical and 
moral as well as intellectual. Therefore it is that we 
inspect lodging and hire boarding-houses, elaborate systems 
of class exercises and examinations (especially on paper) 
and talk of the importance and usefulness of the tutorial 
function. All these things, and there are others as well, 
claim time and energy and very considerably increase the 
cares and labours of college professors and still more 
considerably of heads of colleges. It is very important to 
be right in the matter. Is the trend that things are taking 
a happy and hopeful one, or are we straining after a 
mistaken ideal ? 

There can be no doubt that the consummation to which 
all these signs point, to which these activities tend, is 
the residential college. But while there is very much 
sa 'd for the advantages of the residential college, 
the obstacles in the way are very great, and it is doubtful 
it the opinion of those most nearly concerned, that is the 
edited Indian public, really approves. In these papers 
the balance. of judgment will follow the aim which ivas 
recognized in the beginning as the real end at which 
collegiate education in India must aim, strengthening of 
character and judgment. If the residential collegb is 
better calculated to promote that end, we shall here 
ec are for it, notwithstanding present embarrassments or 
the obstacles and discouragements that lie in the way. 

■ e best means of testing this is I conceive to portray 
the image of the residential college (that is to be) in 
action, not necessarily, as it exists anywhere, but as it 
might conceivably . exist ; the model college, not of 
actuality but of imagined possibility. If it is already realized 
anywhere as a whole or in part, so much the better. 

The residential college is an independent common- 
wealth, which within the limits of the conditions of 
student-life offers all the elements of complete living. 
Its end is education, for the ultimate purposes of life 
on a high plane ; its means are the common-life in 
subordination to the interests of the community as a 
whole and in harmony with the interests of all its members. 
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On the one side it is an enlargement of family life, 
Shich for the educational purpose in view - too narrow, 
too concentrated, too closely allied to . personal intent 

on the other, it is TcommonSh. 

h ended form of the life of the ‘ chnuld 

The college should be a small ‘co-uronweidt^ It should 

be at the same time a lar gc famiT { nte nsity of 

interests enlarge and ennobl common are a 

family life. The work th “yf e P of the state or nation, 
mimic representation of t t rate d form, corapar- 

only in an intense and more ^ state of classical 

able, we may fancy, to the hf obiect lesson of the 

or medieval times. It is a work mg ob ect . ie ^ 

value of disinterestedness and P uk ’ 1C P alion and the 
teach by example the f f ° f . .^Uhole 
advantages of forming part o ° - the ru ii n g 

Therefore it is the college ltse^ ^ life of t h e institu- 
conception, dominating f )ie jjf e lived by 

tion. The college itself s he end « ^ a „ the 

its members; it - aS ° ‘ [ vhose welfare is a higher 
members share in common, i t sonal or even 

object than any success nien ibers. For 

the collective interest of the ac ;n(J . viduals . it has a 
the college is more thaa a hand ed down and to be 

past and it has a future , single generation of 

handed on. It '‘ves no^m any ^ J generatio „ s 
students or teachers, cac b and passing it on to 

taking something valuable fr ^ ^ he , ping t0 realize better 
those who come after - .., f the co llege, that the rest- 

**-*■*■ ■»“ c “ !U "; 

mation and bloom. which is an abstract an 

But how is this c 0 ^^’ S ay a fantastic) thing, to be 

spiritual (some probabl) wl '‘ “^_ cience s of its members? 
brought home to the minds and cosce on hfe, and 

S must be through the activities of^he to the 

above all, through giving ° a t be enough then to 

as a single community. 
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class rooms or laboratories in the ground-plan of °^ r 
college, will be the building of a hall which shall l e tiie 
common meeting place, or ecclesia, of the college as a 
whole. And we must not only have our college b ft b, but 
we must use it; if necessary, we must invent means of 
using it. The college must sometimes meet as a whole. 
It can be done with a little contrivance. 

Clubs need captains, presidents and secretaries. The 
college must assemble in the College Hall to elect them. 
There are subjects of general interest outside the routine 
of the class-room ; we may with clear advantage scheme 
out series of lectures in such subjects and offer them to 
the whole college. It is not beyond human ingenuity to 
devise functions in which all the college may take part, 
and which in the course of years will gather to themselves 
significance and dignity. And these things we must set 
ourselves to contrive and do, if the view here taken of 
education is the right view. Further, the college is a 
moral institution, and there are definite moral relations 
between teachers and students. Is it extravagant to hold 
that it is one of the due functions of the head of a college 
to address the college from time to time on aspects of the 
common life and its obligatiuns ? May not this same 
function be usefully delegated from time to time to other 
fit persons on the staff ? This is not the specific religious 
teaching which some desire, neither is it the exposition of 
the moral text-book which others hanker after, cor even 
the formal lectures on morals for which Government has 
recently been petitioned : but it may be a part of the 
practical training which is needed. Chester Macnaghten 
has shown how addresses (lay sermons) to students may 
be plainly to the purpose, and neither indiscreetly propa- 
gandist nor a tissue of insipid platitudes. A principal 
who gives much thought to the interests of his college and 
students will always have something to say to them. 

Athletics form another field inviting joint action; not 
all students will play games, but as many as possible 
should be encouraged to do so; and in the efficient 
organization of games there are especially favourable 
opportunities for giving reality to the common life- In 
games the oneness of _ the institution is, or should be, 
a prominent consideration. The “team" is representa- 
tive of the college more specifically than the candidate or any 
batch of candidates for an examination. The team is 
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management it is expedient that a principal should have 
£ res tot. he 'she,, Id be the ejecuhve c h.db wh 

divided responsibility, that he should • j samc 

or an autocrat But it is envnent y desirable at the .ante 
time that the whole staft should take on ^acU e P 
in the genera! college >h" « 

unless they also share effective > „ ;vb ; cb has- 

Hence the efficacy of the College Uni . 

been everywhere talked of since t P ancient 

versifies Commission and in some P«oes>s quite an 

institution.. The problem without 

the Council shall strengthen th - . 8 This seems 

impairing tbe singleness of ulttm. ron inlete freedom 

to be best secured if the Councal ha e complete ^ ^ 

of suggestion and c " tic ': n ’’ " h ° head D f the college, 
full ultimate responsibilities of th oea^ ems ns an 

This rules out the type of C college is only 

oligarchy, while the nominal head o. It is 

the executive officer giving ., . d p u t it is at 

better to have one fully r “l K ( J 3 the ‘ max , m um of co- 
the same time an object t P The maximum 

operation and of interest from ; ‘ ’ mbe r of the staff 
of interest is only attamab e > of lbe college. The 
has some ‘ say ’ in the man. g nlta j na ble through free 
maximum of co-operation only^., ^ ^ conSU i tft tive body 
delegation of function- Th opportunities to 

through Professors’ meetings gnes^ g P 5 |i onSl to ofTer 

every member of the s,a |[ , bas to the common 

criticisms, to contribute vyha be confined to 

fund. But the co-operation mu * of divis ion o 

talking and suggesting. The P™** The natural 

labour needs also to be fu > P J toward s the con- 
tendency of a department > ss room m th 

centration of all authority outs'de m j am writing 

Principal alone. In the ™lf e f ° n [ tions to individual 
there is much delegation supervision of the 

members of the staff: to one the sup^ t0 another 
library, to another the presidency Qr of associations 
the charge of .the Common Roo.m^ ^ ba efficacious, 
grouped under it. And and re sponsibihty- 

must carry with it real authority an but meetings- 

mittees also have a cerffi an amount of 

of committees are apt t0 c °“ 
disproportionate to the work done. 
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P ardcu ' ar first importance in which the 

the rponi f ,Se u *l ess c ^ ose co-operation is manifested is 

because of 'the 1 U '* not t0 be su PP osed that 

thp f GSS l a,d on the social side of the life of 

neglected 86 OiLhe 0111 ? ed that the or dinary studies are 
the whnlp J>rV h T ntr L ary ’ a cor «bined effort is made by 
thornmrVi xt. ° ^. abe tke method of study systematic and 
-to be worWno rf object ls tliat a b should feel themselves 
that someth'^ ” a C ?, mn ? on P' an - Particular care is taken 
work in vtitwi rea J done b°m day to day, that lectures 
c 0urse ^™ bthe . st “ denta ’°'vn efforts, and that the whole 
studfed Thf/- ,S ,, dlrected ^ a real grip of the thing 
of class' pyprr' 1S , e reason for a comprehensive system 
the serious r h ; Ch k l e P s the "’°rk together and sifts 
a svste.n nl.v l u h ° m the s,ack ‘ The details of such 
stances somethin VEry ’ something depending on circum- 
depends on the on accident or choice. Much obviously 

at^ntorastunce 0 poSb" kind and" 

that the work chr.„m k L.j The essential principle is 
give a stiffening to th 6 tested W1[ h sufficient frequency to 
of not lesfZn f l P r °, CeSS - of acquisition. One paper 
subject is a fairlv work ?? ratlon once a month in every 
essential, however that th^ Standard ‘ II is absolutely 
marked and relumed mhJ^ Sh ° Uld be corrected, 
even if they are not returned^ e papers are not corrected, or 
interest is lost and the r-ffi Wltblna ” arrow bmit of time, 
The marks also nl. L Cy °? the s >' st em is sapped, 
this record must depend ^ ystemat| cally recorded, and on 
•class to class and ne • e - P r °motion of students from 
examinations. 5 d P ermissi °n to appear at university 

-imposes on^the'ttaff i^very & ^ th, ’l SyStem 

little leisure for more conjjrii ““k" “ h" ' i" /If 
submits to the sacrifice became L i \ He cheerfulI J' 

of this sort is specially needed Sise^'fl'hThlbK 
lecture system of 

for examination at another. The svctem ,i ai r P re P a . nn P 
into p'ay that sense of co,poT, h .l 
interests, on which, as we said at the beginning, the value 
of the college as an institution chiefly depends. 
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lectures and works b> hi ‘ . . • ] ecture course 

dive, the professor gives more thought to ^ns lectua 

and has time to give to h “ e X J that more 

in these other t\n>s. Tie g ‘ an d students 

meaning is put into t««J e £ f an cnd , and 

know themselves to be t'orkt j, f? will be fe]t t0 be, 
where the right spmt >s mtnke, thce.^.^ (thouRh this 
not merely preparation for e further en j 0 f perma- 
wilt not be disregarded), but are kept working 

nent value. The c,nss “.’ hi few d».ys of the examina- 

togetlier in this way to *ithin a te ) They do 

tion, because this is recogm ./ed “ the ^ > d ^ the 
not break up weeks ^ave earned, a long 

examination comes, all nc , 

vacation. the co llege together, 

Another device t cnd ' n S “ the relations between 
and especially to render • men t of every student 

students and professors, is the assg b£r of th e stofi 

in the college to some parucumr Th _ s }s a . tutorial 
in a special relation of ^‘eiag re]ation cannot 

system. When numbers are gre^, of t 

perhaps, be very close . P . some sort workable. 

students to each tutor .Ms at l.i«tm ^ adn)jt of exact 

The responsibilities of t e that every student 

tsss,' JS a ““ r stTE 

« S.“ s s 

help admitted. „ P recsarv to recall that the mem- 

It is, perhaps, hardly neces ry {s nl jt. e> a re mainly 
bers of this college, staff and tu^ and teachers live 
resident. It is only beraus- adi iy as the circums- 

at the college, and meet each oth that collegiate 

tances of the common life m. k thi s living together 

t;r P irtnins its completeness. 
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collegiate life is hardly possible at all. It is obvious that 
each one of the elements of the common life, each form 
of association outside lectures — whether literary, athletic, 
recreative or purely social— is realized with difficulty, if 
those who are to take part in these associations live at a 
distance from the college and from each other. Even for 
e purposes of study the free resort to libraries and labo- 
ratories is denied to those who live at a distance. If 
students and staff are resident, they can meet whenever the 
need arises, without difficulty. If either, or both, live at 
a , 1S ., nCe CVery meeting has to be separately contrived, 

tl-5L C0 mT On r CO!leg : ale life is at best very narrowly 
h ri I b ere f°re the college, at which the usages 
® d scnbed are practised, is necessarily resident, resi- 
SSJW* W1 i. h “ the ”eed of supervision and fresh 
l nrther, the college meets and separates 

first Y hlCh 5S V he same for a11 - Between the 

topetheJm C l i erm a ” d tbe last tlie college remains 
lmSfn mi P,ace > .“-opiating in work and play and 
seenm^ tT?^ P ° SSlble a common life. The result is 

in the fnh f/ E C ° rp0rale spmt p ’bich marks its members ; 
in the full, strenuous, ordered life of the whole. 

This (very imperfectly described) is the type of college 

i?^aSySs^^t^;rf ingand ? iSi 

superset t fef 3ducatI< ? nal value than that which it is 
superseding is tacitly admitted. But we need to he 
more sure of whither it is leading of ^ . to 

why we are doing it It is^ne^- arC dolns and 

what we are giving up - for the old c ^' 6 ^ J°- rcco S nlse 
and its defence wWh * ° Id, system had its reasons 

fo, the better, „d the, i, j, » 

cumstances espeaany by that conside ^ 1 ends 
with which these papers started. n 01 enas 

? , her . e ’ s one ° ther modifying circumstance which should 

college, where the^tudSts aTe^oun^men d f eSCr ' bed ^ , a 
age. Some of the elements we are introdudng^me 
borrowed (plainly enough) from the English idea of the 
public school. So ft, „ they fit out pu " p k ™, '& 
is not m itself an objection ; but in the interest of thlse 
purposes we must beware of going too far in the direction 



of the school. We must be careful to leave to students 
enough freedom and initiative to accord with the end we 
have set up. Therefore while m our zeal to promote th~ 
common life of the college and express ,n 
ness of the institution we shall not hesitate : to mtn )di ace 
large amount of regulation and control, there u ill be a 1 1 
to this reeulation and personal control m the cast, o 

college. S Wc shall be careful to maintam the co lege as an 

institution in organization and disc.p 

school. When, however we come to deal h J been 

this restriction may be taken bac \ t \ collece 

said of the importance of the common life for the college 

may be said with double force of the school. 
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